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P.A.s Name 
Inventory Big 
Job in 1959 


New York—Purchasing  ex- 
ecutives, looking ahead to quick- 
ening business activity and higher 
prices, nominate inventory con- 
trol as the No. | spot for pur- 
chasing to make its mark during 
the coming year. 

Mention of inventory manage- 
ment appeared in 60% of the 
replies received by PURCHASING 
WEEK when it queried 600 top- 
rank purchasing directors on 
what their most important con- 
tributions to their company op- 
erations would be during the year 
ahead. 

But vying with inventories for 
emphasis in current purchasing 
planning were two other basic 
functions, value analysis and util- 
ization and development of new 
products, processes, and miateri- 
als. 

Many P.A.’s participating in 
the P.W. survey emphasized that 
these also were indispensable 
tools of purchasing. More than 

(Continued on page 21) 


Reciprocal Trade 
Wins Extension 


Washington — Congress _ last 
week gave the President his way 
on extending the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements program. But 
it won't mean cheaper foreign im- 
ports for at least two years, and 
substantially not for four. 

The key provisions: Extension 
of the law for four years, with 
Presidential authority to cut tar- 
iffs by 20%. 

The key to future develop- 
ments is the all-important Euro- 


pean Common Market, which 
scheduled a common. external 
tariff! early in 1962. The. six- 


nation market members and their 
six other partner nations in the 
projected European Free Trade 


(Continued on page 22) 


Georgia State P.A. 
Drawing Fire Again 


Atlanta—The Georgia State 
Purchasing Department did it 
again! 


After being brought under fire 
for unusual buying practices that 
put “political payoffs” before 
lowest prices, (see P.W. June 
30, p. 23), the department re- 
cently awarded a $350,000 con- 
tract for center-line paint to a 
firm incorporated to conduct a 
restaurant supply business. 

George E. Steck, president of 
Brogg, Inc., which received the 

(Continued on page 21) 


Purchasing Perspective 
which usually starts on this 
page will be found on page 
21. 


Fulfilling Our Pledge to You 


—— An Editorial 


Assistant Attorney General Victor R. Hansen may know 
everything there is about anti-trust laws but when it comes 
to journalism, he’s a confused man. To picture the trade 
press as having been “utilized” by the steel industry in a 
conspiracy to increase prices is to display ignorance of con- 
ditions. (See news report “Anti-trust Probe” at right.) 

Mr. Hansen suggested that there may be a “tacit agreement” 
among steel industry leaders to talk to trade journals in such 
a way as to elicit a response from competitors. Being in 
government where news “leaks” are an everyday occurrence. 
Mr. Hansen certainly must be aware of the absurdity of the 
idea that an industry can control information to the extent that 
a secret “message” is included in a news report. 

The current increases in steel prices were predicted by 
PURCHASING WEEK on January 13. The prediction was made 
PURCHASING WEEK men who 
vitally interested in price movements for the very simple reason 
that they are charged with the responsibility of buying every- 
thing that is used in American industry. PURCHASING WEEK 
obtained this information by a thorough canvass of the steel 
industry and an equally thorough analysis of the facts. 

Would Mr. Hansen have us believe steel prodecers are 
psychic enough to know not only which news sources we 
tapped but also to know what credence we placed in each bit of 
information we obtained? If Mr. Hansen were as savvy about 
journalism as we hope he is about anti-trust laws, then he 
would know that a good editor does not accept without 
question the statements of any company or industry—yes., 
even the industry. Good editors—and PURCHASING 
WEEK’s. are in this category—double check information and 
then analyze it. If Mr. Hansen's contention that the press 
was “utilized to convey the news” among the steel producers 
were applied right across the board, then any publication 
that reported on the Iraq revolution would be guilty of war- 


as a service to readers, are 


steel 


mongering. 


As it so happens, PURCHASING WEEK has done a good job 


in “conveying the news” to 


its READERS. 


Our January 


13 prediction of a price rise in steel was based on the economic 
facts of life which include analysis of wages, increased costs 


of doing business, ete. 


And just last week we reported an 


aluminum price increase at the same time that another publica- 
tion in the field said there would be no increase in aluminum 


prices. 
would assume that the other 
“conveying the news.” 


Using Mr. Hansen’s farfetched line of reasoning, we 


publication was not guilty of 


We have not reported on price increases, price changes, or 
the outlook for prices because we are “colluding” with anyone, 
nor have we done it because we are a messenger boy for any 


industry. 


readers to report the news honestly and_ factually. 


We have done it for one reason: We promised our 


And 


we will continue to do this to the best of our ability so that 
purchasing executives will have all the news they need to 


make decisions. 


Users Seek Lower Seaway Rate 


Washington—Recommended tolls for the St. Lawrence Seaway 
were attacked from two sides as hearings were held on the pro- 
posed rates in Washington and Ottawa last week. Shippers, ship- 


Ocean Freight Rates 
Given Two-Year Grace 


Washington—the 
dual rates for ocean freight got 
a two-year lease on life last week 
when Congress stepped in and 
voted the grace period to enable 
a committee to study the ocean 
rate structure. 

Shipping experts agreed that 
this move should make for “calm 
water” once again. Last May, 
when the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled the system was illegal, ship- 
pers began predicting that freight 
rate wars and chaotic rate con- 

(Continued on page 4) 


system of 


owners and users of commodities 
that will move through the water- 
way called generally for lower 
charges than the Canadian and 
U.S. tolls committees had sug- 
gested in their joint report of 
June 18. 

On the opposite side, the rail- 
roads, truckers and Eastern port 
cities criticized the recommended 
rates as Inadequate to pay off sea- 
way costs in the 50 years required 
by law. To adopt such a rate 
structure, these critics contended, 
would do an injustice to other 
transportation systems and facili- 
tics. 

Even in the heat of the hear- 
ings, however, most observers 

(Continued on page 4) 


User Industries to Follow 
Aluminum, Steel Increases 


Survey Results Show Producers Plan to Wait 
On Total Cost of Metal’s Rise Before Acting; 
Absorption of Jumps Impossible, Groups Say 


New York- 


The continuing parade of steel price increases, plus 


the recent hike in aluminum, appears to have already touched off 
parallel reaction in many user industries. 
A PURCHASING WEEK survey disclosed that the majority of firms 


Anti-Trust Probe 
Begins on Steel 


Washington—The Justice De- 
partment is conducting a_ full- 
scale investigation of the recent 
steel price increases for possible 
prosecution of the steel com- 
panies under the anti-trust laws. 

Assistant Attorney General 
Victor R. Hansen, head of the 
department's anti-trust division, 
made the disclosure last week 
before surprised members of Sen. 
Kefauver’s Monopoly and Anti- 
trust Subcommittee. 

Hansen told the group tnat he 
has thrown a whole battery of 
lawyers and economists into the 
investigation. He said he also is 
seriously considering impanelling 
a grand jury to seek further evi- 
dence in the matter. 

The government's top. anti- 
truster said he was making the 
moves because the department is 
deeply concerned that “certain 
laws of the United States may 


(Continued on page 22) 


hit by last week’s round-robin 
rise in metals prices, plan to 
“pass along” all or most of the 
added costs either immediately 
or “in the very near future.” 

Most felt the boosts in steel 
particularly, which now encom- 
pass 90% of all steel mill items, 
would be “too hard to swallow.” 

Typical of the comments was 
that of a Boston electronics firm 
executive who declared he will 
increase his prices “between 3 
and 5%” within the next 60 
days. “We swallowed the last 
two steel increases, but we won't 
take this one.” 

A spokesman for Steel, Inc., in 
Atlanta said that steel fabricators 
“will pass along every bit of the 
price hike. There’s just no place 
left to absorb it. All increases will 
have to be passed on immedi- 
ately.” 

It was evident that the recent 
method used by steel makers to 
boost prices, with the historical 
leaders playing the role of fol- 
lowers, kept metal users in a tur- 
moil. What started out as in- 


(Continued on page 22) 


1.C.C. Commissioner Would Let 
Six R.R.s Use Calumet Area 


Watching Air Freight 
If you're a purchasing ex- 
ecutive who's head is in the 


sky regarding freight trans- 
portation methods, the air 


freight story starting on page 
seven will prove most valu- 
able. It’s the third and final 
PURCHASING WEEK. in- 
stallment on freight carrying 
methods. 


Kennecott Copper Ups 
Mine Production 25% 


New York—Kennecott Cop- 
per Corp., the nation’s largest 
copper producer, has stepped up 
production 25°, or 64,870 tons 
annually by increasing its work 
week from four to five days at 
mining properties in Utah, Neva- 
da, Arizona, and New Mexico. 

[his increase represents the 
first upturn in the trend of copper 
production in well over a year. 
Formerly producers had been 
trimming mining output particu- 
larly during the first half of this 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Washington — An_ Interstate 
Commerce Commission examiner 
has recommended that six op- 
erating railroads be allowed to 
build into the Lake Calumet in- 
dustrial district southeast of Chi- 
cago, thus ending the Rock Island 
railroad’s exclusive area rights. 

The six railroads are the Ken- 
sington and Eastern; the Illinois 
Central; the Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington; the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad; the Chicago 
South Shore & South Bend Rail- 
road; and the New York Central. 

The recommendation, however, 
is just the first step in the long 
drawn-out legal manueverings 
that are expected before the issue 
is fully resolved. It could take 


(Continued on page 22) 


Shortest Recession 

New York—The 1957-58 
recession may have been not 
only the sharpest and most 
World War II, 
shortest, 


since 
but also the 
Chat’s the opinion of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York which said actual re- 
covery began in April. 


severe 
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This index was designed by the McGraw-Hill De- 
partment of Economics to serve as an overall sen- 
sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw 


° / 
— This Week’s : , . , 
Price Pers ecti e This Week's Commodity Prices 
ri a iV Year % Yrly 
METALS Aug. 6 July 30 Ago Chg. 
AUG. 11-17 Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 67.00 67.00 67.00 () 
5 Pig iron, #2 foundry, Nev. Is., Pa., gross ton 66.00 66.00 67.00 «= ES 
- , Steel, billets, Pitts. net ton 77.507 77.50 77.50 0 
Price patterns for the next few months are slowly jelling. Steel, structural shapes, phy - 9.275 275 5.275 ( 
ee : ’ , Steel. structural shapes, Loe . 5.975 5.975 5.975 () 
rhe recent steel and aluminum boosts are actually the first steps in a sect, trmeturel shapes, Les Angeles, owt satis agen marin 
: : : ‘ Ste ol., Phila., ew §.725 5.725 5.715 ) 
series of selective advances. = * —_ _ . yn - e198 a 198 = + 0 
Tr ’ e.e . P ‘ . oteel, ars, 8., F ote Tod »to0 
They ll keep sensitive commodity prices in the slow upward trend which Steel, plates. Chicago, ewt 5.10 5.10 5.10 0 
set in even before the recent metal boosts (note how P.W. industrial price a scrap, i i ag nay gross ton 11.50 57.90 96.90) 26.0 
— iis > ee ee ee eee Steel scrap, neavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 13.00 B50 92.50 26. 
barometer above has been eat steadily since May ). Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton 12.50 10.50) 4.00 oka 
And if anew PURCHASING WEEK survey of metal users proves correct, Aluminum, pig, lb 247 24 26 5.00 
there will also be scattered increases in semi-finished and finished products Secondary aluminum, #380 lb 213 213 230 oS 
that use these metals Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 261 261 281 Vd 
ile aaa ————e , ‘ ha Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 218 215 225 3.1 
But offsetting these rises will be a considerable drop in food tags plus Lead. common, N.Y.. lb 1] 1] iM LA 
continued weakness in a wide variety of fiercely competitive consumer and Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 7 74 74 0 
industrial products. Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 74 74 1.05 29.5 
e °c ° e “ T; erat 4 52 - oO | | 
Overall, it means th: , Xperience - aver. Tin, Straits, N.Y., Ib , 208 700 348 
all, it me : that the slow downward drift experienced in price aver Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, Ib 10 10 10 () 
ages during the first part of this year is over. Replacing it will be a relatively 
stable to slightly rising trend. FUELS 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 235 2.25 2.55 11.8 
7 e . Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 257 2.57 5.05 15.7 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 2.50 2.50 85 12.3 
But it can’t be emphasized too strongly that this change will be gradual. LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 4 4 N35 14.5 
a i ; gh £ £ P 
There’s absolutely no sign of any sharp upward push at this time. Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 125 125 as 9 
A closer look at recent steel hikes bears this out. Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 2 ails 136 Ss 
The ri ; : 2 ? Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 79 75 6.05 ».0 
e rises were slow in coming, first on strips and sheets and only later on Coke. Connellsville, furnace, ton 15.25 15.25 15.25 () 
other steel products. Moreover the boosts were a lot more conservative than 
most buyers had reason to expect. CHEMICALS ; 
iia . ;, . ° Ammonia, anhydros. refrigeration. tanks, ton 82.50 90.50 82.50 () 
Increases, for example, do not even offset the hike in labor costs. Benzene, petroleum, tanks. Houston, gal 3 3 36 13.9 
This is hardly the pattern of a run-away inflation. Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 1.80 1.80 1.30 11.6 
; : - , ie : . Coc il, inedible, c >», tanks, N.Y. mh mB I” 124 21.0 
Moreover with the Kefauver congressional spotlight on steel, producers ce sides +S sar 90 ~ 
will think twice before putting any big increases ji Tec a oy aes ; pend pi ae i 
elore putting any big increases into effect. Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 173 173 165 1.8 
e e e Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb 205 205 205 () 
a . Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 325 325 35 7.2 
Another anti-inflation consideration: Economic law tells us that demand Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. ewt 9.70 9.70 9.15 L 6.0 
must Outpace supply before any big price rise can take place. Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib 3 JT ay 6.0 
But supply today could be raised 15° above current levels without too Soda ash, 587%, light, carlots, ewt Ln 1.55 Loe 
much trouble. if estimates of U. § sili ac ctaillas dialis “aieaiiaiae Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 23.50 23.50 23.50 () 
on “> . Ales ¢ Pap proc uctive Capacity are correct. Sulfuric acid. 66° commercial. tanks, ton 92.35 92.35 99.35 0 
That means demand would also have to rise by about 15% before anv Tallow. unedible, faney. tank ears, N.Y. Ib. 085 086 O86 1.2 
real shortages would develop. : ‘ Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots Tb 255 S56 255 () 
What is the possibility of any such boost in demand during the next few PAPER 
4 e i i Wy + ° Y . 
months? \ ory slight indeed. Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 
Just consider what it would mean. A 15% boost in demand would mean CWT 17.00 17.00 16.70 + 1.8 
; ; ; : z i ; : Bis —=—se = — arke 9 ‘arto ots 
a like jump in output, with the industrial production index rising to 150 i Hy iF OR, Ree: MHAeRES, TFT canton Dots, 24.90 24.90 24.90 0 
(1947-49 equals 100) higher than the 1957 peak of ; — ae one 
N ste wee wee the 1957 peak of 146. : ae Chipboard, del. N.Y.. carlots, ton 100.00 100.00 100.00 () 
Not even our most optimistic forecasters see anything as high as this in Kraft liner, 42 Ib del. N.Y., ton 127.50 127.50 127.50 0 
the next few months. In other words, there’s little indication that demand Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 7.09 "ae 9.25 eel 
will outpace supply in the near future. Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft bundle 6.40 6.40 6.60 3.0 
* + e BUILDING MATERIALS 
: :, ; , , ; ; Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 11.25 11.25 11.25 () 
But even without inflation, buying in today’s markets with their mixtures Cement. Portland. hulk. del. N.Y.. bbi 196 AD6 139 97 
of weaknesses and strengths takes all the know-how you can muster. Glass, window, single B. 40” Bracket, box 7.00 7.00 7.09 1.3 
It’s a time when such veneral co San ee ee ee ae Southern pine lumber, 2x4, 84s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 120.06 120.00 116.00 3.4 
ele : general counsel as “buy normal” o1 keep regular Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, #48, trucklots, fob N.Y. 125.00 125.00 117.00 6.8 
supplies” won't be enough. 
Phere will be just too many cross-currents and conflicting trends for that TEXTILES 
sort of advice ‘ Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 10.90 10.90 10.80 9 
; , _— Cotton, 1 Middling, N. Y.. Ib. 365 305 353 a 
It's a time When speciiic knowledge of individual materials. sources of Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 177 pat 179 1.1 
supply, and prices will be doubly important. Rayon, satin, acetate, N.Y., y 265 27 298 11.1 
To uarenhoee : Pa i“ sie ‘at Wool tops, N.Y. lb 1.60 1.59 1.96 18.4 
0 paraphrase an old cliche: The next few months will in all probability 
present the type of buying challenge that separates the average buyer from HIDES AND RUBBER 
the potential executive. Hides, cow, light native, packers, lb 15 5 AS 07 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, Ib 288 84 33 12.7 
2? PURCHASING WEEK is published weekly by MeGraw-Hill Publishing Co Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N, Y. 
accepted as controlled circulation publication at the Albany, x. nf Post Office. Subscription $6 a yea in U S A, August ll, 1958 


material prices. The index is not intended to give 
price movements of specific commodities. The items 
used are important only in that, together, they re- 


flect the current general market trend in sensitive 
industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 
ered are published in “Commodity Prices” below. 
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Manufacturers Sales Uptrend ear TONE of al sake eg coer | [Billions of Dollars 


Indicates Business 


New York—The uptrend in 
nanutfacturers’ sales is perhaps 
the best indication that we are 
again on the way up. The June 
spurt in the sensitive hard goods 
sector (up $400 million) was the 
largest boost in this category in 
over a year. It marked the sec- 
ond straight month of rise. 

Purchasing executives all over 
the country keep a close watch 
on this key business barometer 
Up, down or level, factory sales 
have an important effect on your 
own basic inventory and buying 
policies, via its effect on business 
activity. 

Just as a pickup in your own 
firm's shipments — signifies in- 
creased activity for you, so does 
a boost in over all nation-wide 
sales signal a boost in general in- 
dustrial activity. 

[he hard goods pickup (see 
chart above right) primarily re- 
flects increased metal shipments. 
But some of it is also due to im- 
provement in several consumer 
and capital goods lines. 

These new sales figures are 
even more encouraging when you 
compare them to two other key 
business barometers, manutac- 
turers’ new orders and manufac- 
turers’ inventories. 

The relationship of sales and 
inventories (the so-called inven- 
tory-to-sales ratio) gives a good 
indication of how business is far- 
ing. During the recession, the 
ratio for business as a whole kept 
rising until it hit a high of 2.09 
to 1 in March. 


Inventories Explained 


This meant that inventories on 
hand were more than twice that 
of sales, or another way of saying 
that inventories on hand were 
enough for more than two 
months sales. The ratio since 
has fallen to 1.96 to 1 in June— 
a clear sign that the economy 1s 
Improving. 

Just as important as the above- 
mentioned inventory-to-sales ra- 
tio, 1s the relationship of sales to 
new orders. When the new or- 
ders-to-sales ratio turns positive 
(or incoming business is more 
than keeping up with shipments) 
it signifies a coming improvement 
in business. 

On the other hand, when the 
ratio Is negative (orders below 
sales) it means manufacturers are 
living off backlog fat—a situation 
which cannot continue — indefi- 
nitely. 


Latest Figures Encouraging 


Ihe latest figures on this key 
indicator are again encouraging. 
New orders were only 1.6% be- 
low sales in June. They were as 
low as 6.7% below sales way 
back in January. 

All these statistics are readily 
available to the purchasing ex- 
ecutive who will take the time to 
read them. For example, all the 
data on factory sales orders and 
stocks noted above are released 


A.F. Awards Contract 
For Silicone Metal 


Beverly, Mass.—The Air 
Force Cambridge Research Cen- 
ter has awarded a renewal con- 
tract to Metal Hydrides, Inc. for 
development of a new process to 
produce extremely pure “elec- 
tronics” grade silicon metal. 
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of all sales and orders 6 
contracted for in the nation. The 
Department compiles these fig- 


° 
Bouncing Back ures, analyzes them and then 


publishes national estimates. ” Soft Goods Hard Conde ww si 
It also is a good idea for P.A.’s 
monthly by the federal govern-]|in manufacturing firms to com- 2 Recent recession was 
ment. Detailed industrial break-| pare factory sales statistics to the ’ almost entirely centered 
downs also are usually available] sales of wholesalers and retailers. Te) in hard goods 
a few weeks after the overall} That’s because wholesalers and Fee 
total figures are released. retailers are customers of pro- | 
All this data is specifically pre- | ducers. 8 MONTHLY FACTORY SALES 
pared each month by the Depart- When their sales and orders (Seasonally Adjusted) 
ment of Commerce. The in-|are rising, it won't be long before > 7. ” 
formation is garnered’ from|they are calling for more ship- | 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and| ments. This in turn would cut 4 
ee ee eS ee WT WWHTTSHSS) MAMTA SOND IEA 
> Department. tories and they would have to be 1957 1958 
[he Commerce Department] replaced by new production. 


The Ludlow Line — Protection for Your Product with Paper 


How Comet Snake Tape saves 


you money in the shipping room 


aay a — 
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In the days of six-strip sealing, preparing packages for freight 

shipment was a slow and costly operation. Along came reinforced Comet 
Snake Tape and a happy change took place in the shipping room. 

Instead of using six strips per package 

two strips of Snake Tape were used and with approval of all carriers. 
Sealing with Comet Snake Tape is *s faster and more than twice as 
strong as six-strip sealing with conventional tape. 

Snake Tape is typical of Ludlow’s job-tailored packaging products. Look to 
Ludlow for greater protection, lower costs and faster packaging. 

We'll consider it a privilege to serve you! 


aa bl ine. 


LUDLOW 


PAPERS, INC. 


NEEDHAM HEIGHTS 94, MASS. 


Sales Offices in principal cities 


VPI-COATED PAPERS © GREASEPROOF PAPERS * WATERPROOF PAPERS © POLY-COATED PAPERS * GUMMED TAPES ¢ FEDERAL SPEC. PAPERS * GUMMED LABEL AND SPECIALTY PAPERS 
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This Week’s 


Washington 


G 
Perspective <1. 


Washington is hopping mad over inflation, 

The attitude is apparent everywhere—Eisenhower, Congress, 
Administration officia!s 

Demands for action are mounting. 
swiftly the past few weeks, from one of reluctantly accepting 
rising prices as a fact of life to the feeling now that something 
more must be done to halt rising price levels. 

Thing that touched it off is the steel price rise. It 
temperatures, galvanized opinion. There will be an investiga- 
tion in Congress. The Justice Department opened a full-scale 
inquiry into whether conspiracy was involved. 

Congressmen are particularly aroused. Lawmakers fear stecl’s 
action is only a forerunner of what’s coming, widespread price- 
wage hikes and a quickening of the inflationary spiral 

+ * + 


The mood has changed 


raised 


The congressmen have a political stake as well. They're 
worried the voters might take out their resentment against higher 
living costs on them. 

Democrats have seized on the issue. They figure they will 
make it their No. | domestic political point in the campaign. 
That's because they see what had been their two best issues—the 
recession and the Middle East war, slipping away from them. 
With improvements in both these, theyll push the inflation 
issue for all it’s worth, accuse the Administration of failing to 
do enough to fight it. 

This will carry over into the next session of Congress, on a 
bipartisan basis. Republican lawmakers share the concern. 
Both will be looking for new ideas, new methods, to stop the 
price rise. The lawmakers are showing a disposition to stop 
talking, start acting. Budget cutters already are whetting their 
knives to take new whacks at federal-spending in 1959. 

~ + e 

Eisenhower is feeling the pressure. He again warned business 
and labor to exercise restraint in boosting wages and prices or 
face the wrath of consumer demanding government controls. 
However, this kind of jaw-bone pressure exerted at his press 
conference is no more than Eisenhower has said before on the 
subject of prices. 

The government officially kicked off the anti-inflation fight 
Carlier in the week. That came when the Federal Reserve Board 
upped margin requirements for stock purchases from 50 to 70‘-. 
More action will be coming, as the Administration shifts from 
fighting recession to fighting inflation. 

But moves for now will be along traditional lines. Direct 
wage and price controls are not in the cards, and would be tried 
only as a last resort. The tendency now is to go slow to see if 
price levels stabilize on their own. 

* * o 

But there’s a shift going on in congressional thinking on con- 
trols. Some conservatives are beginning to toy with the idea. 
This is shown by Republican Sen. Alexander Wiley of Wis- 
consin, a staunch Eisenhower man, calling for “vitalized new 
mechanisms” for dealing with the price structure. He included 
government “price-fixing” as one of the “mechanisms.” 

Wages also are beginning to move up again after having 
declined during the first six months of the year. This is shown 
in the government's report last week on employment in July. 
Weekly average wages rose 40¢ from June to July. 

The report on the whole was encouraging as far as employ- 
ment goes. Factory jobs fell off only nominally during the month. 
What’s important, in every major industry where declines were 
reported, they were less than seasonal drops. 


Weekly Production Records 


Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons L611 1.56] 2 (43 
Autos. units 61.908 SS5.519 119,323 
Trucks, units 17.561 16,570 20.833 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,727 woud 7.936 
Distillate tuel oil, thous bbl 11.754 11.760 11.819 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 7.101 6.919 7.561 
Gasoline, thous bbl 28.693 28.464 a At 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, 84. | 81.8 88.2 
Container board, thous tons 155,807 147.799 150.989 
Boxboard, thous tons 143.341 141.707 131.963 
Paper operating rate, 88. | 85.4 88.2 
Lumber, thous of board ft 243.546 224,251 243,964 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,317 1,252 | 668 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 12,619 12,319 12.474 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec = 514.0 388.0 298.3 
Revised 
A 


Price Changes 


Copper—Custom smelters last 
week recinded a a lb. boost 
they had made in copper tags. It 
was the eighth time this year that 
smelters retreated from a_ price 
advance. The price is now 26.5¢ 
a lb. Lack of demand at the 27¢ 
a lb. level was reported responsi- 
ble for the cut. 


ly 4 


Fuel Oil—Gulf Coast tags of 
No. 2 oi) advanced by '4¢ a gal. 
That's the fourth similar increase 
in as many weeks. It leaves tags 
8.625¢ a gal. Gulf Coast 
finers also boosted bulk 
kerosene by 46 a gal. 


re- 


Cargo 


Aluminum Hydrate—A 50¢ a 
cwt. increase in the price of 
aluminum hydrate has been an- 
nounced by major producers. It 
reflects a rise in the cost of basic 
aluminum. 


Polyester Film—tThe Du Pont 
Co. has cut the price of several 
types of “mylar” polyester film. 
Type A mylar, 100-through 1,000 
gauge has been reduced 20¢ a Ib. 
Type C in 25 and 35 gauges, and 
type K-24 were cut 10¢ a lb. In- 
creasing efficiency in manufactur- 
ing was given as the cause for the 
reduction. 


Green Fir Lumber—The sec- 
ond $2 jump in as many weeks in 
tags of key green fir lumber items 
has taken place at Northwest 
mills. It leaves good grades of 
two-by-four’s at $63 a thous. bd. 
ft., up from S61 a thous. bd ft. 
Green fir studs are also up $2 a 
thous. bd. ft. to S60 a thous. bd. 
ft. Increased summer demand 
plus declining shipments from 
Canada are reported as_ the 
reasons for the price increase on 
green fir. 


Powdered Polyvinyl — Prices 
of Vinac RP-250 Powder, Re- 
dispersible Polyvinyl acetate in 
Powdered Forms, have been re- 
duced by the Colton Chemical 
Co. The price reductions on 
Vinac RP-250 powder range 
from 9% to 19'42%. 


Fir Plywood—U. S. Plywood 
Corp. has raised the tags on key 
14 inch fir plywood by S4 to $76 
a thous. sq. ft. The firm guar- 
anteed the new price for the rest 
of the year. 


Kennecott Copper Ups 
Mine Production 25% 


(Continued from page 1\) 
year in an effort to stop their 
growing accumulation of unsold 
metal. 

\ Kennecott spokesman. said 
conditions in the copper market 
were such that “we feel it pos- 
sible to step up our work sche- 
dules.” 

Phe other two “big three” cop- 
per producers also declared that 
demand for copper had improved 


modestly during the last few 
weeks. The Anaconda Co. has 
curtailed operations about 20% 


while the Phelps Dodge Corp.'s 
output is off about 40% from 
the 1957 peak. 

According to one trade author- 
ity, however, the pick up in cop- 
per buying does not yet appear 
substantial enough to make an 
increase in the producers’ price 
of copper likely in the immediate 
future. 
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SEN. JOHN F. KENNEDY, center, confers with Greater Boston business 
leaders, Sherman L. Whipple, Jr., left, Herbert S. Evans, Ernest Hender- 
son, and Ralph M. Binney, on St. Lawrence Seaway tolls. 


Users Seek Lower Seaway Rate: 
Railroads, Truckers Want Higher Rates 


(Continued from page 1) 
remained of the opinion that 
final toll rates to be agreed upon 
by the two governments would 
not depart far from present pro- 
posals. 

Inclusion of charges for the 
Welland Canal took a_ lashing 
from several organizations. The 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Asso- 
ciation and its users committee 


Ocean Freight Rates 
Given Two-Year Grace 


(Continued from page 1) 
ditions in ocean shipping would 
result (see P.W., May 26, p. 26). 

Under the dual freight rate 
system, if a shipper agrees to 
ship exclusively with steam ship 
companies of a particular rate 
conference, he is given a lower 
freight rate—generally from 10 
to 20 —than that paid by the 
general public. 

While Congress and the Jus- 
tice Department have sanctioned 
the dual rates for at least an- 
other two years, Rep. Emanuel 
Celler (D-N.Y.) has told his anti- 
trust subcommittee to investigate 
the matter. 

It came to a head when the 
Isbrandtsen Company, the big- 
gest independent shipping firm, 
went to the Supreme Court on 
grounds that dual rates amounted 
to nothing more than rebates, and 
as such were illegal. 

While the matter was debated 
before Congress, however, the 
Justice Department voiced no op- 
position to the two-year exten- 
sion. Dual rates are a traditional 
maritime practice and are strongly 
supported by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration. 


Utica P.A. to Seek 
Lowest Tire Prices 


Utica, N.Y.—City purchasing 
agent Charles Merlini said he 
will soon begin buying tires for 
the “lowest price possible.” in- 
stead of buying from two previous 
suppliers, regardless of price. 

No new tires have been bought 
by the city since May 21 when a 
court order to prevent buying at 
prices higher than state contract 
prices was obtained. The tem- 
porary restraint has been lifted, 
although the original court action 
has not yet been decided. 


attacked U.S. participation § in 
establishment of seaway tolls that 
embrace this all-Canadian link, 
operated now on a toll-free basis. 
The Great Lakes shipping lines 
and ports such as Buffalo criti- 
cized particularly the proposed 
Welland Canal charges for inter- 
lake traffic that would not use 
the St. Lawrence River portion of 
the seaway. 

Against these arguments, the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corp. at the Washington 
hearings cited the U.S. Seaway 
Act and _ its legislative history. 
The record, Chairman E. Reece 
Harrill of the U.S. Tolls Com- 
mittee said, calls for negotiation 
with Canada of toll charges that 
will liquidate the full cost of the 
waterway from Montreal to Lake 
Ontario, including the Welland 
Canal. 

U.S. operators of Great Lakes 
shipping lines presented _ testi- 
mony at Washington that corres- 
ponded with statements by their 
Canadian counterparts at Ottawa. 
Speaking for the overseas steam- 
ship freight conferences of Chi- 
cago and their member com- 
panies. George H. Weiss offered 
some forty items that the ship- 
owners say should be added to 
the bulk cargo classification in 
the tolls committee report. Toll 
rates for bulk cargo commodities 
are roughly half those proposed 
for general cargo. In addition, 
the shipping companies contend 
that any commodity transported 
in bulk should enjoy the bulk 
cargo rate. 


Going beyond his” prepared 
statement, Weiss also gave the 
shipowners’ opinion. that tolls 


based primarily on rates for cargo 
carried would prove unworkable. 
Much simpler and equally pro- 
ductive of revenue, he said, is a 
toll charge on net registered car- 
go capacity of the vessel, as used 
at the Panama Canal. 


N. C. State Issues 
Metalworking Directory 


Raleigh, N. C.—The_ indus- 
trial experimental program of the 
School of Engineering at North 
Carolina State College has issued 
a directory of North Carolina 
metal working facilities. 

The directory is designed to 
help purchasing agents interested 
in the manufacture or fabrication 
of metal products. 
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P.A.A. of Louisville 
Opens Summer Series 


Louisville, shas- 
ing Agents Association of Louis- 
ville has initiated a series of 
summer discussion meetings 
which have been well received. 

Meetings, under the direction 
of the education committee chair- 
man, Donald Hughes of General 
Electric Co., were held June 10, 
and July 8, with the final session 
set for Aug. 12. 

No formal program or pre- 
pared speeches are planned. The 
group is broken up into eight 
or nine tables with from six to 
eight members to a table. Each 
table nominates a moderator and 
decides on a discussion subject. 

At the close of the discussion 
period, each moderator makes a 
short report to the entire group, 


summarizing the discussion at 
his table and any conclusions 
reached. 


Officers of the Louisville asso- 
ciation report attendence by about 
60 members at each of the meet- 
ings, and their reaction has been 
excellent. The association plans 
to continue the plan next year. 


Cleveland P.A.’s Sponsor 
Annual Family Picnic 


Cleveland, Ohio—R. H. Shep- 
pard, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., 
plays it safe while making a great 
catch in the water-filled balloon 
contest. J. A. Hickernell, Harris 
Intertype, awaits his turn. This 
hazardous game was just one of 
many at the Cleveland Purchas- 


R. H. SHEPPARD and J. A. Hicker- 
nell compete at Cleveland P.A.‘s 
41st annual picnic. 


ing Agents Association’s 41st an- 
nual picnic July 17 at Euclid 


Beach Park. 
More than 400 children and 
some 300 grownups joined in the 


fun and took advantage of the 
free rides. All the kids got 


prizes, and so did 8 of the P.A.’s 
wives. Chairman of-the picnic 
committee was Vince Collins, 
Freeway Washer & Stamping. 


Old Dominion P.A.’s 
Hear Inventory Topic 


Hot Springs, Va.—Furman B. 
Pinson, Jr., J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Greensboro, N. C., addressed 
the first session of the two-day 
summer meeting of the Old 
Dominion Purchasing Agents 
Association here July 18-19. 
Pinson, whose topic was inven- 
tory control and standardization, 
formerly was assistant purchasing 
agent for the Carter Fabrics 
organization in Greensboro. 

Vincent M. deCastro, assistant 
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vice president of Edgecomb 
Steel Co., Philadelphia, an au- 
thority on procurement for steel 


enterprises, spoke on the 4th 
dimension of purchasing. 
About 75 attended the asso- 


ciation meeting which featured 


panel discussions, committee 
meetings, and a banquet and 
dance. 


Southwestern P.A.’s 
Schedule Conference 
Wichita, Kan.—The 12th an- 


Broadview Hotel here Oct. 8-9. 
New features of the program 
this year include discussions of 
medical care and plastics. 
Speakers scheduled to partici- 
pate include Gordon Affleck, 
president, and Howard Ahl, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents. The tentative program 
also includes George Algian, di- 
rector of purchases, California & 
Hawaii Refining Co., cost reduc- 
tion through value analysis; 
Roger Deas, American Can Co., 
public relations; Dwight Brook, 
Burroughs Corp., education; and 


San Diego P.A.A. Given 
N.A.P.A. Probation Right 


San Diego, Calif.—The Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of 
San Diego has been approved 
for ie sae membership in 
the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. 


Recommended by the Los 
Angeles association, the San 


Diego group will make applica- 
tion for a permanent charter in 
a year. 

New officers elected are: 


Douglas Reid, S. R. Frazee Co., 


Convair, secretary; R. R. Van 
Sant, City of San Diego, treas- 
urer; and Charles F. Ketcham, 
Klauber Wangeheim Co., na- 
tional director. 


Oregon P.A.A. Sponsors 


Annual Family Picnic 
Portland, Ore.—Members of 
the Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion of Oregon, their families, 
and guests, enjoyed an all-day 
annual picnic at Jantzen Beach 
Park July 13. 
Games, contests, 


and 


races 


nual Southwestern Purchasing| W. C. Wall, E. I. Du Pont, plas-| president; Harold Freatman,| special events were planned by 
Agents Conference for N.A.P.A.| tics. A doctor will discuss a]Business Forms Printing Co.,| picnic chairman Harold Taylor 
District 2, will be held at the| medical topic. vice president; M. Milton Kidder, | and prizes were awarded. 
Equitable’s relamping program is a big one... 
31,503 lamps! To make sure Westinghouse lamps ha gw sl method of 
: athe , . ’ . roup Relamping is a result 
would meet Equitable’s high standards, Equitable ot wath thule aad cou 
made thorough tests .. . they found that Westing- mentation. We found that 
house fluorescent lamps with exclusive “Ultralume’’™ Westinghouse fluorescent 
P : . ‘ : lamps provide the long life 
phosphors start bright and maintain their brightness. we desire and they surpass 
In fact, although Westinghouse fluorescent lamps are even the manufacturer’sspec- 
rated 7500 hours, with Equitable’s minimum on-off mentees. 
cycles, the lamps average over 13,000 hours... and WILLIAM G. BIRKEL, Chief 
ae alt Calleaten: oil ton ver fb ‘ 7 Electrician, Equitable Life As- 
the number of failures after two years of burning is surance Society of the United 
about 5 per cent. States 
To keep their building at peak lighting efficiency, 
Equitable cleans lighting fixtures every year. By eevee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeseeeeeeeee 
. e . . 
group relamping every other year at cleaning time, + ta tike the facts about the Westinghouse Group Re- ° 
the cost of relamping is an amazingly low 6.9¢ per +  !ampingSystem. Please sendthemtomebyreturn mail. 
lamp over the cost of cleaning alone. Compared with : ° 
costly, haphazard replacement, Equitable saves $21,-  ° NAME ; 
193 every time they group relamp with Westinghouse. * ADDRESS . 
Whether your installation has only a hundred...or ; 
thousands of lamps... you'll find you can get more $ M 
light at a far lower cost when you group relamp with ¢~ Mail to Dept. A-6832, Westinghouse Lamp Division, 
Westinghouse lamps. Call your local authorized { Bloomfield, N. J. : 
Westinghouse Lamp agent today. OE he ee ee ee ee ee 
YOU CAN BE We 42 th baa ill 
sure.irns VWWEStINGHOUSE (W) 
C — 
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Cost Reduction Topic Featured 


At Fla. Purchasing 


St. Petersburg, Fla—Accent 
was on cost reduction at the sixth 
annual Purchasing Institute spon- 
sored by the Purchasing Agents 
Association of Florida and the 
General Extension Division of 
the University of Florida. The 
three-day sessions were held here 
July 16-19. 

Robert F. Benson, manager of 
purchasing and research for U. S. 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, told the 
P.A.’s the old days of buying 
in an intuitive manner are fast 
disappearing. A buyer’s market 
and the squeeze on profits are 
resulting in an increasing trend 
to scientific, analytical purchasing 
methods, he said. 

“The evaluations that must be 
made by the purchasing agent 
are becoming increasingly com- 
plex,” Benson declared. “The 
new concept of the purchasing 
agent is that he is a sort of a 
trustee to assure prudent invest- 
ment of company funds,” he 
pointed out. 

Following the Institute’s theme 
—‘“Better Purchasing Manage- 
ment—Cost Reduction A Pre- 
requisite’-—R. V. Yohe, vice 
president of B. F. Goodrich 
Industrial Products, Akron, dis- 
cussed what it takes to be an effi- 
cient manager. 

“The old human virtues of 
judgment, courage, and character 
are basic to a good manager,” 
said Yohe. “A manager who 
wants to furnish the employee 
with motivations to work must 
play it something like you do 
the piano—sometimes you play 
the black keys, sometimes the 
white keys and sometimes you 
hit the foot pedal,” he said. 

A psychologist, Dr. James 
Kirkpatrick, director of the in- 
dustrial division of Byron Har- 
less & Associates, Tampa, indi- 
cated that major cost reductions 
could be brought about by more 
care in hiring workers and train- 
ing supervisory personnel. 

Employee turnover is expen- 
sive, he said. One survey of 30 
major companies showed it cost 


Fort Wayne P.A.A. 
Names Officers for Year 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—Carroll R. 
Lang, Indiana & Michigan Elec- 
tric Co., was named president of 
the Fort Wayne Association of 
Purchasing Agents. 

Other officers named include: 
Donald Staples, Weatherhead 
Co., first vice president; Walter 
David. Falstaff Brewmg Corp., 
second vice president; Gilbert G. 
Strehlow, Allen Industries, Inc., 
executive secretary; William G. 
Brandt, Minnesota Paints, Inc., 
treasurer; and Irving Snow, Frue- 
haut Trailer Co., national direc- 
tor. 


Georgia P.A.’s Plan 
Business Buyers Group 


Atlanta, Ga.—Much of the 
groundwork was laid at the July 
meeting of the Purchasing Agents 
Association of Georgia for the 
formation of a Business Buyers 
Group. Howard Baer was named 
chairman. 

It was announced that a pur- 
chasing course is being planned 
for early 1959. 


6 


Institute 


a firm more than $6,000 for each 
salesman who quit, Kirkpatrick 
said. 

Other speakers at the Institute 
sessions included Dr. J. Frank 
Goodwin, professor of market- 
ing, University of Florida; Paul 
D. Colbenson, field representative 
for Douglas Fir Plywood Asso- 


ciation, Tacoma, Wash.; and 
Norman E. Hollands, manager 
of procurement evaluation and 


services, Martin Co., Orlando 


Dee W. Sanderson, West Palm 
Beach, president of the Florida 
Association, and M. C. Mickel- 
son, St. Petersburg, national 
director, presided at the sessions. 


> 


PURCHASING COSTS won't stay 
down without good management, 
and what it takes to be a good 
manager was the theme of a talk 
by R. V. Yohe, right, vice president 
of B. F. Goodrich Industrial Products, 
Akron, Ohio, at study sessions of the 
Purchasing Agents of Florida. Robert 
Benson, U. S. Steel, left, and Dee W. 
Sanderson, association § president, 
read text of Yohe’s address at three- 
day session. 


up to 10 times longer 


Now you've got a stronger ally than ever, in the 
war against rust and corrosion. New Gulf Metal- 
coat A... the revolutionary new aluminum pig- 
mented liquid coating ... protects metal surfaces 


under the most severe ex- 


posures in industrial and marine atmospheres. 

Salt spray tests at Wrightsville Beach, N. C. 
proved that new Gulf Metalcoat A gives 7 to 10 
times greater protection than competitive prod- 
ucts. And before its introduction, nine years of 
intensive exposure tests proved its extraordinary 
rust preventive properties. 


Where and how to use New Gulf Metalcoat A 


Outdoor piping, vents, fences, transportation 
equipment, bridges, ships, metal roofs, stacks— 
practically any type of steel structure can be pro- 
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ed 


times longer 


tected longer with New Gulf Metalcoat A. Eco- 
nomically, too! 

Brush, dip or spray either smooth or rough 
metal surfaces. In cases where only temporary 
protection is desired, New Gulf Metalcoat A can 
be removed easily with a petroleum solvent. 

Your Gulf Sales Engineer can show you how 
much less it costs to get longer protection against 
rust and corrosion, with New Gulf Metalcoat A, 
Just call him, at the nearest Gulf office. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
Dept. DM, Gulf Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Air Freight Growth Rapid; 
Industry Attacking Faster 
GroundHandling Problem 


If you’re one of the many P.A.’s currently using 
or considering the future use of air freight, this 
article is right down your airway. It’s the third 
in P.W.’s detailed series on transportation. 

In previous weeks our editors have taken you 
along the nation’s rails and down the U. S. high- 
ways in their analysis of railroad and trucking 
freight transportation. If you’re up in the air re- 
garding flying cargo, the analysis below should 
help you make safe landings in your decisions re- 


garding air freight. 


The interviews in the following article were 
carefully designed to give you the full inside story. 
Both the problems and the advantages of air 
freight are fully discussed, with you, the purchas- 


ing executive, in mind. 


During the past 15 years, both domestic and foreign shippers 
have seen a new dimension added to the freight transportation 
picture. And for the past 10 of these years the new mode, air 
freight, has shown the fastest rate of growth among all types of 


freight transportation. 


The chart at right shows the pace of this growth during the past 


six years, some 76%. 


And the current recession is only likely 


to stay that growth for a short time. 

Some 60% of the freight currently being carried by U.S. airlines 
goes on combination carriers, those that carry passengers primarily. 
The rest goes on all-cargo flights of both the regularly scheduled and 


special cargo-carrying airlines. 


Air freight is without doubt coming of age. And it’s no longer 
looked upon as something out of the ordinary to be used only in 
emergency situations. It’s true of course, that at the present time 
less than 1% of the nation’s goods take to the air. But the value of 
air freight cannot be looked upon only in the light of overall trans- 
portation statistics. For the benefits it brings to its users can often 
be spelled out in dollars and cents. 

This rapid rise in air freight since World War II has not, how- 
ever, come without growing pains. Insufficient demand from cer- 
tain parts of the country, slowness in ground handling, and poor 
pickup and delivery service have all plagued various parts of the 


industry from time to time. 


The industry’s answers, in the form of employee education, 
modern materials handling equipment, and airfreight containeriza- 
tion, are all brought to you along with the problems of airfreight 


shipping in the following article. 


To get the best information available, PURCHASING WEEK has gone 
to the men most familiar with this growing industry, its problems, 
and its benefits to you, the purchasing executive. 


I—The User's Side 


Burnstein Says: 


AirFreightHandles90% 
Of My Firm’s Shipment; 
Control Is One Reason 


Speed is the main reason Barry 
Burnstein, Traffic Manager for 
the Tele Prompter Corp., sends 
90% of his shipments via air 
freight. 

“For my business and type of 
product it is the only suitable 
means of transportation.” His 
company ships various speech 
and conference prompting equip- 
ment, closed circuit television, 
and staging equipment through- 
out the country. The total dollar 
volume is approximately $120,- 
OOO a year. 

Among the other reasons for 
his extensive use of air freight 
service are: ease of handling, 
better control of these various 
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items, and better service to cus- 
tomers. 

“The biggest problem I run 
into frequently in air freight,” 
said Burnstein “is the delay in 
trucking the equipment from the 
airport to its final destination.” 
He teels that there “should be 
closer cooperation between 
truckers and airlines in order to 
improve and speed service.” 

He does feel, however, that 
many airlines are working toward 
a solution to this particular prob- 
lem. Some airlines, he pointed 
out, work closely with particular 
trucking firms for more rapid 
handling because they realize this 
cooperation is important to the 
customer. 

Discussing several other prob- 
lems, Burnstein explained that he 
can confirm book space on flights 
only with major airlines. He said 
most of the smaller airlines can- 
not guarantee delivery. Another 
difficulty is that weight limita- 
tions vary from airline to airline. 
In other words, one airline has a 
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BURNSTEIN—"‘For 
it is the only suitable means of 
transportation.” 


my business 


single-piece limit of 150 Ib. while 
another may set 250 Ib. as a 
limit. Also these limits can vary 
between certain cities. 

Burnstein contradicted the 
complaint that there are no 
scheduled domestic freight flights 
that you can rely on in advance. 

“American Airlines for in- 
stance”, the traffic manager de- 
clared, “flies fourteen scheduled 
freighters daily. Many other air- 
lines offer scheduled all-freight 
flights. Firm space bookings, on 
a firm schedule, can be obtained 
as easily as picking up a phone.” 

Lauding the airlines for their 


advances in freight handling, 
Burnstein said that safe and 


speedy materials handling equip- 


ment is generally made available 
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at both pick up and delivery 
points. He also pointed out that 
the freight rate structure of air- 
lines is simple compared to that 
of both the rail and trucking 
industry. 

The traffic manager indicated 
to PURCHASING WEEK that he 
was generally well satisfied with 
the services of the airlines. We 
find, he said, that damage in 
using air freight is less than what 
normally occurs when we use 


other forms of transportation. 
And our experience is that the 
air carriers have the easiest and 
quickest damage-claim proced- 
ure possible under the circum- 
stances. 

Burnstein concluded by stat- 
ing that on the surface the cost 
of air freight is high. But you 
must look at the costs of ware- 
housing packaging, and time, to 
get the true cost picture of ship- 
ping by air. 


Barsher Emphasizes: 


Emergency Shipment 
Use; Pickup, Deliveries 
—"Not Dependable” 


“When there’s an emergency 
need for some drug, air freight 
provides the best means of trans- 
portation.” This dramatic use 
for air freight was explained to 
PURCHASING WEEK by _ Louis 
Barsher, manager of traffic and 
order, Schering Corporation of 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

In a situation such as this, 
explained the traffic manager, 
pick-up service must be depend- 
able. But our experience has not 
shown it to be so. We have 
found, Barsher went on, that it 
is better to plan on transportating 
our merchandise personally to the 
airport to be sure of making a 
specific scheduled flight. 


BARSHER—"When 


there’s 
emergency need for some drug, 


an 


air freight provides the best 
means of transportation.” 


Barsher stated that although 
this pick-up service was a ground 
handling problem, he felt that 

(Continued on page 8) 


(Continued from page 7) 
the airlines were responsible for 
it since they take on the burden 
of door-to-door delivery, not just 
transporting from airport to air- 
port. 

Short Runs Not Worth While 

The traffic manager claimed 
that Schering found that “short 
run air deliveries are not worth 
while.” It often takes twice as 
long to get goods to and from the 
airport as it does to get them 
from airport to airport, he ex- 
plained. We must look at the 
distance from the airport to our 
plant and the place of delivery. 
If those distances are too great, 
he added, we usually will decide 
to ship via another means of 
transportation. 


Aids New Product Introduction 


Besides emergency demand for 
drugs, Schering uses air freight 
for helping the company meet 
“new product introduction” 
dates. When we want to hit a 
group of markets on a certain 
date, explained Barsher, we use 
air freight to spot shipments to 
specific points. Through the use 
of the air carriers we can over- 
come various problems that could 
prevent us from meeting previ- 
ously scheduled delivery dates. 
Where these unforeseen delays 
would formerly prevent us from 
delivering on time, air freight 
gives us the flexibility which en- 
ables us to meet such deadlines, 
he said. 

The traffic manager concluded 
by explaining that Schering 
shipped a great deal in small 
packages. With this type of 
cargo, he added, we often find 
parcel post cheaper and faster 
than air freight. 


How to 


“TARM OUT” 


your 


METAL STAMPINGS 


and 


MAKE MONEY, 


700... 


First you decide that inaccu- 


rate stampings cost you 
money, as do stampings de- 


livered late. 


Then you send prints to 
ETASCO for a quote. In your 
quote will be the advantages 
of an integrated operation in- 
cluding 


blanking, piercing, 


drawing, spot welding, etc. 


It’s easy as that. At no ob- 


ligation, send your prints to— 


|ETASCO | 


EASTERN TOOL & STAMPING CO., Inc. 
122 BALLARD ST., SAUGUS, MASSACHUSETTS 


—where America’s first 
successful ironworks is located 


Leonard Hunt and H. J. Sny- 

der are executive vice-president 
and vice-president and general 
manager respectively of Emery 
Air Freight Corp. 
Hunt told PURCHASING WEEK 
that Emery provides a great serv- 
ice to small plants in guiding air 
freight shipments and delivering 
freight to and from airports. 
Users will find, he states, that 
they will get the best air freight 
service by following through and 
expediting their own shipments 
to the best of their ability. 

Snyder commented that many 
of the problems of the air freight 
industry are due to its youth. 
Time alone will work many of 
these out, he added. 

At Emery, our biggest prob- 
lem is learning to handle freight 
faster at the airport. Better co- 
ordination between truckers and 
airlines would be a big step to- 
ward improved service, said 
Snyder. 


Industry Spread Out 


Our industry is quite spread 
out so we can’t be expected to 
serve every small place, Snyder 
commented. Hunt added that the 
air freighters generally operate 
only between major East-West 
cities. At present, he stated, the 
airlines can’t afford freighter 
service on many north-south 
routes. The new jets, however, 
will enable the airlines to carry 
more freight and at the same 
time extract profit from passenger 
service. 


SNYDER, left,—‘Our industry is quite spread out. 
expected to serve every small place.” 


Hunt, Snyder of Emery Corp., 
Explain Service to Small Plants 


We can’t be 
Hunt is the man on right. 


Snyder explained that there is 
not sufficient freight quantity at 
present to justify many new 
freighter planes. “Where is all 
the freight coming from to fill 
new planes?” he added. 

Hunt commented that Emery 
speeds up delivery time for its 
customers. Ordinary air freight 
may wait a day to be picked up 
from the airport, he states. Our 
job is to meet the freight when it 
arrives. We also keep in touch 
with the purchaser of any ship- 
ment to let him know of any 
change in arrival time. 

“We'd like to see increased 
speed in ground handling by the 
airlines,” states Snyder, espe- 
cially at major airports. The 
freight problem there is similar to 
the baggage unloading problem. 
More modern materials handling 
equipment would certainly help 
the situation, he added. 

Hunt explained that holdups in 
delivery time when airlines were 
“assembling” freight for delivery 
could be avoided. The purchas- 
ing agent or traffic manager can 
arrange with the airlines to have 
“assembled” freight shipped out 
by a certain cutoff time. 


Can’t Handle Large Pianes 


Hunt said many smaller cities 
have small airports and cannot 
handle larger planes. Their small 
rate of passenger service requires 
only the use of smaller airliners. 
But usually, he added, such cities 
don’t require large air freight 
capacity. 


ll—The Airline Side 


Dunlap Reviews Cost: 


Warehousing, Inventory 
Show Total Savings 
When Shipping by Air 


When it comes to air freight, 
there are few men around who 
have more knowledge and ex- 
perience than the Vice-President 
of Cargo for American Airlines. 
Samuel C. Dunlap, who holds 
that position, directs the activi- 
ties of the nation’s largest air 
freight carrier. 

Air freight cost is not high 
states Dunlap, “especially when 
you view it as part of the 
complete distribution system of 
your company. You have got to 
consider the costs of inventory 
carrying, warehousing, and ship- 
ping time,” he explained. “Then 
you find that air freight is often 


DUNLAP—" Air freight cost is not 


high. Especially when viewed 
as part of a distribution system.” 


the cheapest means of transport- 
ing goods.” 

The vice-president told Pur- 
CHASING WEEK that few air 
freight users have difficulty in 
getting fast service on deliveries 


to and from airports. A firm can 
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either use a contract trucker, 
company trucks, or the pick-up 
and delivery service provided by 
airlines. He stated, however, that 
some users were not located 
within the area where airlines 
provide delivery service. “But we 
cover all areas where the volume 
warrants using our own trucks,” 
he explained. And these areas 
are being expanded. 

Dunlap stated that the weather 
problem was relatively minor. 
American Airlines, on the aver- 
age, completes about 98% of its 
scheduled miles. As for damage, 
Dunlap stated that only two- 
tenths of one per cent of goods 
flown on American are damaged. 

At the present time, Dunlap 
feels that equipment and facili- 
ties of both airlines and the air- 
ports they use are adequate for 
the amount of freight being han- 
died. In the future, demand will 
grow rapidly, but at the same time 
American’s new jet fleet will 
quadruple its freight carrying ca- 
pacity. This new space on our 
jet combination carriers, said the 


vice-president, will enable us to 
meet future needs. 

Dunlap stated that American 
is constantly petitioning the 
C.A.B. for expansion of its serv- 
ice. At present we are trying to 
get a direct flight for freight from 
New York to San Francisco, he 
added. 

Dunlap believes that current 
ground handling techniques of 
the airlines are quite efficient. 
But, he admits that they are not 
as good as he would like them 
to be. “This is one area that will 
be improved in the future,” he 
said, through the use of new 
equipment and modern ground 


handling facilities. A major 
step forward was taken this 
spring when American _intro- 


duced its Paul Bunyon Box, a 
unique airfreight container. 

The Vice-President said that 
improved freight terminals at 
the airports was one step toward 
more efficient ground handling 
of freight. I think the airlines are 
working constantly to improve 
the terminals, he added. 


> 


JOHNSON, right—"The airlines will expand service when the busi- 
ness justifies it.’’ Hilgoth is man on left. 


Hilgoth and Johnson Say: 


Air Freight Doesn’t Fit 
In Short-Haul Pictures; 
Expansion Explained 


As official representatives of 
the scheduled airlines in the coun- 
try, the Air Transport Associa- 
tion and Air Cargo Inc., con- 
stantly handle the problems of 
the nation’s air freight carriers. 
John E. Hilgoth, assistant cargo 
traffic director of the former 
and Emery Johnson, president 
of the latter, explained to PurR- 
CHASING WEEK that air freight is 
not applicable to short-haul 
shipments. 

Especially where plants are be- 
yond the airlines regular pick- 
up and delivery areas, stated 
Johnson, short hauls don’t pay. 

Johnson went on to state that 
the business was not currently 
there to require expanded air 
freight coverage. “The airlines 
will expand service when the 
business justifies it.” We know 
he added, that many areas can’t 
be covered by all-freighter planes. 
But in most of these cases the 
cargo space available on regular 
passenger planes is sufficient for 
present demand. 

The President of Air Cargo 
Inc. said that the airlines are 
cooperating with the motor car- 
riers for improved ground han- 
dling service. We are also trying 
to get “through” rates covering 
both the airlines and the truckers 
for a number of areas. These 
should lead to a general lowering 
of costs for the user, Johnson 
explained. 

Our claim ratio for loss and 


damage has declined every year 
in the last three,” the President 
said. And Hilgoth added that 
the current campaign of the air- 
lines to educate their employees 
in the safe handling of goods 
would bring further improve- 
ments. Behind the scenes, we 
are constantly working to im- 
prove pickup and delivery serv- 
ice, Hilgoth said. And we have 
just finished a booklet, Johnson 
added, which should help the 
truckers in handling pickup and 
deliveries. Further cooperation 
between them and the airlines is 
a must. 


Weight Limits Explained 


Hilgoth then explained why 
weight limits varied from time to 
time on similar planes. Depend- 
ing on the length of a trip, he 
stated, the amount of gasoline 
that a plane must carry changes. 
As the gasoline load varies, so 
does the amount of freight which 
can be transported. 

“We are still in the develop- 
mental stage of air freight,” and 
freight by itself is not yet profit- 
able, Johnson said. For a while, 
combination carrying will be the 
only profitable method. 

Johnson stressed that the air- 
lines need a new all-freight car- 
rier. But there’s nobody willing 
to pay for its development at 
present. If the government would 
do it, both military and civilian 
air freight carrying would benefit 
immensely, he added. 

Hilgoth stated that the airlines 
had some difficulties with the 
C.A.B. They’re slow in making 
rate adjustment both upward and 
downward. Investigations of rate 
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changes often take more than a 
year, he added. Their actions in 
embargoing a commodity or dis- 
continuing service to a certain 
location also takes many months. 
This is particularly true when a 
line wants to drop a local un- 
profitable stop. 

Hilgoth continued by stating 
that the C.A.B. allows bilateral 
agreements where foreign car- 
riers serve internal U. S. points 
without giving U. S. carriers the 
rights to serve the correspond- 
ing foreign locations. This is not 
the way such agreements were 


supposed to be set up, Hilgoth 
stated. 

The C.A.B. will not even let 
the airlines get together to dis- 
cuss tickets, scheduling, and other 
matters of common interest, the 
traffic director stated. If we are 
to provide better service, a certain 
amount of cooperation must be 
allowed. 

Hilgoth concluded by explain- 
ing the airlines’ big problem was 
trying to forecast future demand. 
The carriers must order planes 
some three years in advance, a 
most difficult job, he said. 


111—Government's Side 
Rothschild Gives Views: 


Industry Not Needed 
To Extent of Government 
Granting Subsidies 


Under Secretary of Com- 
merce for Transportation, Louis 
S. Rothchild gave PURCHASING 
WEEK a blunt appraisal of the 
future confronting the air freight 
industry. Rothschild made it 
clear that his opinions on the 
matter are strictly personal and 
do not necessarily represent those 
of the Department of Commerce. 
However, because of his position, 
Rothchild’s thinking represents 
the closest thing to an official gov- 
ernment position available. 

The future of the air freight 
industry, Under Secretary Roths- 
child says, is strictly an “eco- 
nomic” matter. The industry must 
rise or fall on its own efforts. 
Rothschild stated that the in- 
dustry was “not needed to the 
extent that the government 
should put up any money for it.” 
Specifically, the Under Secretary 
was referring to whether he felt 
the government should _ give 
direct subsidies to the industry 
just to keep it in being. 


Jumped Ahead Too Rapidly 


Actually, Rothschild indicated 
that he felt the air freight indus- 
try had jumped ahead too rapidly. 
“It is as much a crime to be 
ahead of the times as it is to be 


tine 


ROTHSCHILD — “Air 
future is strictly an economic mat- 


freight’s 


ter.” 
behind,” Rothschild said. This, 
the Under Secretary pointed out, 
is indicated in the current trend 
of the industry. Shortly after 
World War II when there was a 
big demand for goods all over 
the country, air freight blossomed. 
Several companies thrived on air 
freight business alone. Now, there 
are only two or three of the so- 
called independent companies 
left, and it is pretty tough sledding 
evén for them. Slick Airways, 
Inc., once one of the biggest, has 
folded and at one time Slick oper- 
ated over 100 big cargo planes. 
Rothschild explained that al- 
though the air freight industry 
has increased the volume of goods 
it handles, the trend is for the 
big passenger airlines to handle 
more and more of the business. 
Of the 530-million ton-miles of 
cargo moved by air in 1957, it 


is estimated that these lines 
handled over 50% of the traffic. 

Many of these lines operate 
separate cargo planes to tote ship- 
ments around the country. But, 
within the next few years when 
the big jet planes take over the 
passenger hauling trade, they are 
also expected to bite deeply into 
the air freight business. Reason 
is, even with a full load of pas- 
sengers, the planes can still carry 
close to 10,000-lb. of cargo. 
Their speeds will make them 
doubly attractive to shippers 
wanting to get fast deliveries, 
Rothschild said. 

The air freight industry can 
read the future all too well, and 
it knows that some changes must 
come about if the industry is to 
continue, the Under Secretary 
states. And one of the most out- 
standing needs that the industry 
feels it has is to get a true cargo 
plane, economical to operate with 


|plenty of cargo space. The in- 


dustry would like to have the gov- 
ernment pump some money and 
effort into research for such a 
plane, Rothschild believes. 

Present prospects for the gov- 
ernment to do this, however, are 
dim. Under Secretary Rothschild 
said he personally, doesn’t “think 
the government should do the re- 
search for such a plane.” Reason 
is, says Rothschild, that right now 
he doesn’t “see the need” for such 
a plane. 


British Columbia P.A.A. 
Seats Officer Slate 


Vancouver, B. C.—New offi- 
cers of the Purchasing Agents 
Association of British Columbia 
recently installed were headed 
by C. A. Elkington, J. H. Todd 
& Sons, Ltd., president. 

Others include: W. R. Norrie, 
General Construction Co., Ltd., 
first vice president; R. P. Hus- 
band, Deeks-McBride,  Ltd., 
second vice president; H. E. 
Wirick, Weston Bakeries, Ltd., 
secretary; Leo Sturrey, Canadian 
Western Pipe Mills, Ltd., treas- 
urer; and A. S. Nursey, Marwell 
Construction Co., Ltd., C.A.P.A. 
director. 


P.A.A. of Denver Officers Make Plans 


Denver, Colo.—Making plans for the 1958-59 season of the 
Purchasing Agents Association of Denver are: seated left, Vincent 
J. Wagner, Central Electric Supply Co., treasurer; C. W. Manning, 
Climax Molybdenum Co., secretary; H. Robert Grabert, Eastman 
Oil Well Survey Co., president; and J. B. Turtle, Ideal Cement Co., 


vice president. Standing left, are 


Les Robbins, business manager, 


University of Colorado; Ernest E. Waters, Colorado School of 
Mines, national director; Guy E. Elder, William Ainsworth & Sons, 
alternate national director; William R. Spaur, Eaton Metal Prod- 
ucts Co. and Oliver K. Deaton, Metal Goods Corp., directors. 


Judd Elected Head 
Of Rochester P.A.A. 


Rochester, N. Y.—Donald S. 
Judd, American Brake Shoe Co., 
was named president of the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of 
Rochester. 

Other officers elected include: 
James W. Conklin, Toledo Scale 
Co., first vice president; John W. 
Averill, Stromberg Carlson Co., 
second vice president; Charles 
Smail, Shuron Optical Co., third 
vice president; and George E. 
Lotspike, Morgan Machine Co., 
secretary-treasurer. 

William T. Naylon, General 
Railway Signal Co., and Edward 
A. Galen, Eastman Kodak Co., 
were named national director and 
alternate respectively. 

Over 500 members, salesmen, 
and guests participated at the an- 


nual “Buy-Sell” picnic which 
featured a softball game pitting 
the P.A.’s against the salesmen. 
(Salesmen scored a 9 to 4 vic- 
tory.) Horseshoe pitching, tug of 
war, and other contests were 
held in the afternoon, topped off 
by buffet dinner. 


Public Buyers’ Group 
Schedules Fall Meeting 


Salem, Ore.—Pacific North- 
west Public Buyers’ Association 
has scheduled its fall meeting at 
Victoria, B. C. for Oct 2-3. 

All public buyers—municipal, 
county, school district, and simi- 
lar agencies—in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and British Columbia, are 
invited. For further information, 
contact Purchaser Reeves, State 
of Oregon Procurement Division, 
1225 Ferry St., Salem, Ore. 
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“ GUERYTHING HINGES ON HACER!’ 


We'll make IT for you! For standard (5,000 different types 
and sizes) or special hinges, write or wire: C. Hager & PT) 
Sons Hinge Mfg. Co., 1335 Victor Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 


Founded 1849, Every Hoger Hinge Swings on 100 Years of Experience 
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A Better Corrosion Inhibitor... 
A Better Anti-lIcer 


Added to gasoline it prevents 
stalling caused by carburetor ice. It is also 
a proven, potent corrosion inhibitor 
for all distillate streams and particularly 
useful in propane and butane. 


You're always sure of best quality, best perform- 
ance, when the additives and inhibitors you use 
are labelled "“UOP”’. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


30 Algonquin Road, | 
Des Plaines, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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McGRAW-HILL‘S NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF PURCHASING 


Plan Future Moves 


Print Order This Issue 26,604 


Plan Ahead with Purchasing Week 


You've been urged in scores of ways to “plan ahead.” Superficially that’s 
darn good advice but when you come down to analyzing the bromide, does 
it really mean anything? 

Such advice always reminds me of the government economist who em- 
ployed a novel technique to get across to men on his staff the need for being 
complete. He'd start out by saying: “When you write a report or a forecast, 
it sounds good, doesn’t it, to say ‘keep your eye on——!’ Well, I’ve got an 
answer for such advice: ‘Okay, I’ve got my eye on , so what?’” 


It's the same thing with advice to “plan ahead.” What should you base 
your plans upon? What is the time element involved? What are the alter- 
nates? Advice to purchasing executives should include these questions. And, 
these are the questions you get answered in PURCHASING WEEK. 

For example, here are the first three paragraphs of a page one article pub- 
lished Jan. 13——-six months ago: 

“Pittsburgh—Most big basic steel producers, undeterred by current and 
prospective low production rates, are firmly convinced steel prices must go 
up again next summer. 

“Producers polled by PURCHASING WEEK in major steel centers across the 
country indicated this week the anticipated increase next July would be 
‘moderate’ but absolutely necessary because of soaring labor costs. 

‘Authoritative estimates set the anticipated boost at between an average 
of $3 to $6 a ton. The majority lean toward the $5-6 range.” 

That’s the kind of advice you can expect from PURCHASING WEEK, reliable, 
complete, and published in ample time so that you can actually “plan ahead.” 


Be Available for Promotions 


“Availability” is a word that comes up in purchasing discussions regu- 
larly. And purchasing executives know what it means. Unfortunately, though, 
too many of us think of “availability” only in terms of products or materials. 
Availability can also apply to you. 

Many a man has failed to advance because he prebuilt an alibi for his 
failure. You've heard and seen this happen. A man knows that in the 
future there'll be an opening above him. He fears, though, that if he doesn’t 
get the job his associates, business and social, will look upon him as a 
failure. So he adopts a strange attitude; secretly he hopes for the promo- 
tion but he tells friends, “I wouldn’t take that job for all the tea in China” or 
he may not be quite as emphatic and say “there are a lot of things about 
that job that I don’t like.” 

If you are available for promotion or advancement, don’t keep it a 
secret and don’t expect a president or vice president to know that you are 
only being coy when you say you're not interested. 
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Your Follow-Up File 


Help in “Buying Right” 


Chicago, Ill. 

We have just received our July 28 
issue Of PURCHASING WEEK with addi- 
tional comments on our “buying right” 
question in your “Follow-Up File” 
column (June 30). 

We are indeed grateful for the 
prompt attention and space you gave 
to this question in your newspaper. 
The enlightening answers you printed 
have enabled us to make an intelli- 
gent start toward as complete an an- 
swer as can possibly be given to this 
question, to our top management 
people. 

Again, thanks very much for your 
splendid cooperation. 

L. W. Brettman 
Administrative Manager 
Procurement Department 

Motorola, Inc. 


Small Tool Problem Solution 


Miami, Fla. 

At one of our plants, we have a 
problem with small tools such as hack 
saws, hammers, screw drivers, etc. 

At this particular plant, the opera- 
tional buildings are scattered anywhere 
from 50 yards to 200 yards away from 
the storeroom building. 

Our problem is this: about two 
years ago we issued a considerable 
quantity of small tools to the various 
workmen. In about three months, 
most of these tools disappeared either 
by breakage, loss or downright theft. 
We believe this was partially caused by 
a high turnover in personnel at that 
time. 

At present, we are operating a tool 
crib whereby the workmen come and 
get many of these small tools and 
return them after a repair job is done. 
If they are assigned another repair job 
that day in another building, they must 
return to the tool crib and get many of 
these same tools. Also, sometimes, 
when they are in the middle of a job 
they must return to the tool crib to 
get additional small tools to complete 
the job. 

This is a very costly procedure 
because considerable time is lost as 
two men may be held up 15 to 30 
minutes while the third one returns 
for additional tools. 

My own theory would be as follows: 

1. Mark as many tools as possible 
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with a city identification mark and 
issue each workman a set of small 
tools as necessary. This workman 
would not be issued expensive tools 
or seldom-used tools. Each man would 
be responsible for his own tools. No 
records would be maintained for these 
tools. 

2. Issue each man a set of tools as 
above except do not mark them. No 
records would be maintained on these 
tools. 

3. Issue each man a set of marked 
tools and make him sign for them. 
If he returns for too many replace- 
ments, ask him why. 

4. Same as number 3 except re- 
quire the man to pay for all replace- 
ments except breakage. 

If possible, I would like additional 
suggestions on how to control this 
situation which has become a consid- 
erable nuisance. 

E. P. Shaughnessy 

Purchasing Agent 

Department of Water and Sewers 
City of Miami 


Reprints Wanted 


Greensboro, N. C. 

There is a wealth of purchasing ex- 
perience, as well as information about 
teaching purchasing, in Admiral Lee’s 
article (“What Colleges Should Teach 
About Purchasing,” p. 1) in your July 
7 issue. 

Do you have reprints, or could you 
furnish tear sheets of this article which 
I believe should be required reading 
for all purchasing people, executives 
and trainees alike? 

I should like to have about six 
copies if available. 

James M. Berry 
Purchasing Agent 
Manufacturing Division 
Vick Chemical Co. 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Your 
Follow-Up File,’ PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 
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| PURCHASING WEEK Asks You. . . 


How can purchasing best fit into 
long-range 


planning | staff? 


Question asked by: E. H. Jones, Director of Purchasing 


E. R. Wagner Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 


V. E. Zobel 
The Udylite Corp., Detroit 


“Effective long-range planning cannot be achieved 
in any commercial enterprise without effective pur- 
chasing and the only way purchasing can do this is 
by identifying itself with all other aspects of the 
organization, particularly the order and production 
departments. In this way it can watch closely the 
trend of supply and demand and buy accordingly at 
the most economical quality and quantity price. 
Herein, of course, lies the danger of overstocking 
but an effective purchasing department must always 
study the market values so that inventories are always 
maintained to good advantage. Purchasing, there- 


fore, can best fit into a long-range planning staff by acting as ‘consultants’ to the 
rest of the organization, that is by acquiring all the ‘know how’ at its disposal and 
giving the best possible buying advice to all concerned.” 


W. A. Carpenter 


The Patent Button Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Purchasing can best fit in by working closely with 
production, engineering, and all other staff members; 
and contributing its knowledge regarding availability 
and reliability of materials and suppliers; suggesting 
substitute of newer materials, cost and probable fu- 
ture course of markets, quantities to be purchased 
for economical buying, jlead time, etc. Without this 
information long-range planning is futile. Just re- 
phrase the question and ask ‘How can long-range 
planning be carried out without purchasing on the 
staff?’ The answer is obvious—it can’t!” 


KE. L. O'Meara, Jr. 


Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., Pittsburgh 


“Long-range planning is the responsibility of all 
departments of a company—financial, research, min- 
ing, engineering, production, 
purchasing. Purchasing can, at times, provide the 
nucleus of an idea that may be worked out by engi- 
neering for a cost reducing method of operation. 
Purchasing can assist research by locating materials 
at a proper cost to make feasible some new product. 
Purchasing must be informed of plant expansion 
plans as soon as they are conceived and not after 
they are firmed up, so that purchasing can advise 


sales. and 


the advantages and disadvantages for a function that 
will last as long as the new project is in existence. Purchasing should never be 


absent from the long-range planning staff table.” 


V. A. Cornell 

The General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Industrial Products Division 
Marion, Ind. 


“Purchasing’s part in a long-range planning staff 
is as follows: 1. Forecast price trends for raw mate- 
rials. 2. Develop new sources for items to be used 
in new products. Some of these items or materials 
may be so new that there will be no supplier cur- 
rently producing them. 3. Assist staff decisions with 
pertinent information and purchasing know-how in 
deciding whether to make or buy components of 


production.” 
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J. M. Wilensky 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., White Plains, N. Y. 


“Purchasing has a better opportunity than per- 
haps any other staff function to become familiar 
with long-range trends as they affect commodities, 
transportation, and the manufactured items a com- 
pany procures. During the initial long-range plan- 
ning for a new plant site, purchasing will be quali- 
fied to render advice on relative availability of raw 
materials and manufactured items which the new 
plant will have to buy in a particular area. Pur- 
chasing will also be able to judge how incoming 
freight bills will compare, knowing where the best 
sources are for these items, and what long-range 
trends prevail on these items in specific geographical 


locations and industries. Similarly, purchasing should be consulted at an early 
Stage in the long-range planning of additions to the company’s product line, along 
with marketing and engineering. Beyond this, purchasing’s function is pretty gen- 
erally established in such long range programs as standardization, value analysis. 
make or buy studies, and inventory control. To maintain his effectiveness in his 
long-range planning role, the purchasing man must be well informed.” 
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A P.W. Profile 


When Harold M. Edwards retires as 
director of purchases of the University of 
Illinois on Sept. 1, the books will be 
closed on one of the nation’s outstanding 
educational purchasing careers. 

Edwards, 68, can number among his 
accomplishments: 

e Forty-one years as the chief purchas- 
ing man for the sixth largest university 
in the United States. 

e Charter membership in the National 
Association of Educational Buyers and 
its presidency for one year. 

eA decade of teaching a purchasing 
course in the university’s college of com- 
merce. 

Edwards is still using the same chair 
and desk which were in the office in 1917. 
This is all that remained the same, he 
emphasizes. When he came to _ the 
Illinois campus, he personally did prac- 
tically all the buying. There were eight 
persons in purchasing and five in stores. 

“Now, we have 32 in the purchasing 
office and about 15 more in the store- 
room and receiving,’ Edwards told Pur- 
CHASING WEEK. “We are set up so that 
each of the six buyers in the department 
handles a certain type of goods—one 
technical instruments, for instance, and 
another foods, and so on down the line.” 

But despite this growth in size (the 
university's total enrollment is now about 
28,000, compared with only a couple of 
thousand in 1917,) Edwards says the 
greatest change has been the variety of 
goods bought. 

“The tremendous development in the 
sciences and discovery of new sciences 
have placed on the educational buyer the 
task of keeping up with these develop- 
ments in order to buy the instruments and 
materials needed,” he says. 

For instance, in 1917 the airplane was 
still something of a curiosity. Now the 
university Operates its own airport and 
has a fleet of planes. Fifteen years ago 
atomic energy was largely a subject for 
science-fiction writers; today, the uni- 
versity has two atom-smashers. 

Such new and often expensive items 
have helped boost the dollar volume of 
goods purchased from about $500,000 in 
1917 to about $8 million currently. 

And there are some oddities connected 
with school purchasing. 

Leafing through a sheaf of papers on 
his desk, Edwards came across a bid on 
an order for pregnant female albino rats. 
“How many industrial purchasing agents 
buy something like this?” he asked with 
a chuckle. 

Edwards, a slight, soft-spoken man, 
was born in Lebanon, IIl., the son of a 
Methodist minister. Without graduating 
from high school, he went to St. Louis at 
17 and got a job as a messenger in the 
purchasing department of the Wabash 
R.R. He later worked for two other rail- 
roads as purchasing agent. 

Meanwhile, Edwards was continuing 
his education. He took law courses at 
night and eventually was admitted to the 
Illinois bar. In 1917, Edwards applied 


Edwards, U. of Illinois P.A., to Retire 
Sept. 1 after 41 Years at Same Desk 
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HAROLD M. EDWARDS, University of Illi- 
nois director of purchases, will retire 
Sept. 1 after 41 years of service in the 
purchasing profession. 


for and got the P.A. job at the University 
of Illinois. 

Edwards quickly became a leader in 
educational purchasing activities in the 
Midwest. He was one of three organizers 
of the N.A.E.B., sitting in on the first 
meeting held in 1921 in Indianapolis. 

Edwards served as N.A.E.B. president 
in 1936 and was for many years active in 
the organization. From a nucleus of three, 
the N.A.E.B. has become a_ national 
group with about 1,000 university and 
college members. 

Convinced of the growing importance 
of purchasing, Edwards taught it at Illi- 
nois from 1936 until after World War II, 
when the University’s great expansion re- 
quired his duties full-time in purchasing. 

“Purchasing is on the increase in col- 
leges,” he says. “Also, purchasing’s 
status as a profession is expanding. Now 
we frequently find vice presidents for 
procurement.” 

Occasionally, one of Edwards’ former 
students, now in the business world, will 
drop around and chat with him. Four of 
the key men in his department were 
formerly students of Edwards. 

Edwards helped advise the state of 
Illinois when new purchasing legislation 
was being drawn up. Changes enacted 
last year, such as a provision requiring 
the university to take sealed bids on any- 
thing costing over $1,500, also neces- 
sitated some changes in internal proced- 
ures at the school. 

“Purchasing is a sensitive spot in a 
university,” says Edwards. “If procure- 
ment isn’t handled in a business-like way, 
it reflects poorly on the university. This 
is true of any position that has to do with 
the expenditure of public funds.” 

This fall, Edwards will turn over the 
reins of the purchasing staff to his as- 
sistant, James E. Osborn. He plans to 
take a trip East to visit his children but 
otherwise has no program for retirement. 


Government Hits States Proposing 
‘Buy American Material for Roads 


Washington — The Government has 
struck a blow at plans of several states to 
require purchase of only American mate- 
rials to be used in construction of state 
highways financed with the aid of federal 
funds. 

The Bureau of Public Roads took the 
action in turning down a request by the 
Texas Highway Department to install a 
“Buy America” clause on its roadbuilding 
program. 

Federal Highway Administrator Bert- 
ram D. Tallamy told Texas officials that 
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his agency “can find no justification for 
approval of the proposed action.” 

Tallamy did not, however, slam the 
door shut compietely on the issue. He 
said that the Texas decision is not to be 
taken as meaning “The bureau has 
adopted at this time any nationwide policy 
in regard to restrictions respecting for- 
eign produced materials.” 

In addition to Texas, Georgia, Florida, 
California, and Idaho are reported want- 
ing to eliminate foreign-produced mate- 
rials on their highway programs too. 
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TOUGHER CONSTRUCTION ties in with cleaner lines on industrial sweep- 
er. Old model above had tubing frame, open working parts, tractor seat. 
New model at right has sheet-metal frame with top member serving as 
bumper, enclosed working parts, lift-truck seat. Only added cost is for 
hydraulic lift which replaces hand-crank for emptying 700-Ib. dirt load. 


What Industrial Desi 


Industrial design, a technique once reserved 
for consumer products, is now showing up in 
the heavy industrial tools and machines you are 
buying. 

These model changes look good enough. But 
when the salesman shows you a flashy new line 
you've got to ask him: “What’s beneath the frost- 
ing?” 

Many leading industrial designers (both in 
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phone no bulkier than regular telephone. 
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private firms and in manufacturing companies) 
claim their stock-in-trade isn’t frills, it’s “func- 
tional redesign.” This is a technique that makes 
a given machine or tool 1. easier and safer to 
operate, 2. easier to service and clean, 3. more 
efficient, and 4. because of all these improvements, 
easier to sell. 

A PURCHASING WEEK check showed that there 
are indeed many examples of basic product im- 


PRODUCTION INCREASED when welding gun was made lighter with 
plastic body, and with head that adjusts for light or heavy feed. 
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gn Offers the P.A. 


provement coming out beneath neater, smoother 
exterior lines. 

Examples shown in these photos are from 
the files of Ahlgren-Ollson-Silow (phone); Jack 
Collins Associates (welding gun, precision drill); 
Henry Dreyfuss (extinguisher. hook, yard crane, 
valve); Scharfenberg Polivka (sweeper); Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Co. (milling machine); De 
Walt Inc. (saw); and The Heil Co. (truck body). 
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SAW HAS GREATER CAPACITY through longer main column that 
more motor-to-table room. Emergency stop-bar makes machine s 
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SIMPLER OPERATION resulted when designer stripped grenade pin, confusing NEW MATERIAL CUTS WEIGHT of truck body, adds 8,000 lb. payload. 
handles from extinguisher. Now operator simply aims nozzle, pulls trigger. This alloy is first aluminum to keep strength after high heat of welding. 
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EASIER, SAFER OPERATION 
comes with smooth, simple 
shape of this hook. Work- 
ing parts are protected 
from dirt, yet easily ac- 
cessible. 
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IMPROVED VISIBILITY FOR DRIVER resulted when yard-crane model changed to sloping 
rear, cut-out front. Another change made controls more quickly, easily reached. 
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EASILY-SERVICED VALVE is functional, yet topped by MILLING MACHINE IS AUTOMATED by design that cuts skill required of oper- DOWN-TIME IS CUT with new model; air 


styled cover that builds product identification. ator. Unit also has greater vertical and cross-travel, handles larger parts. from moving belt cools speed controls. 
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Foreign 
Perspective 0. 1. 


London—Traders here expect a period of marking time for 
prices, at least until the end of summer. 

This is the slack buying season and no one is anxious to re- 
stock until the economic picture clears. 

With some exceptions, no dramatic price movements are 
likely :n the near future. 

The exceptions that do occur will be occasioned by factors 
other than what the free world industrial activity will look like 
at the end of 1958. 

Tin and aluminum are cases in point. Current Soviet selling 
policy rather than pure economic factors will influence price 
trends in these two metals. 

For other commodities, meanwhile, pertinent economic factors 
are getting a thorough going over. And the picture most traders 
are coming up with is none too optimistic. 

For one, these experts note that Britain’s exports are showing 
signs of decline, particularly the demand from hard-hit primary 
producing areas. 

Another pessimistic sign: The steel industry expects now to 
be operating below capacity for the next 12 months and warns 
that it may have to slash its development program. 


Tokyo—A great debate on economic policy is taking place 
inside and outside the Japanese government. 

Discussion turns about question what to do about current 
Japanese slump—and more important, how to meet possible 
effects of the American recession. 

There are four schools of thought on how to meet crisis: 

¢ Bank of Japan’s ultraconservative economists say sit tight. 
They maintain present slump is “natural” and necessary reac- 
tion to gigantic investment boom of 1956-57. 

e Japanese businessmen want more government pump priming. 

e Finance ministry experts who now have Prime Minister 
Kishi’s ear take the position that secondary industry is over- 
expanded. They want new investment, but in basic industries. 

e Overseas expansion is the answer of the group led by an- 
other former finance minister, Hisato Ichimada. They want to 
see program including yen loans to Southeast Asian countries. 

Controversy is bound to get hotter in coming weeks and pres- 
sure on Washington to do something will likely increase. 

* % e 


Rio de Janeiro—John Foster Dulles’ meeting here last week 
with Brazilian officials points up the wide-range of economic 
problems faced by Latin American countries. 

Brazil wants concentrated American assistance in fighting 
underdevelopment in the South American nations. Officials 
here are calling for partnership on world decisions that affect 
both the U. S. and Latin Americans. 

Basically, the Latin Americans are worried about the area’s 
solvency in the face of catastrophic drops in the prices of their 
commodities. They want stabilization agreements on the price 
of commodities. 

They also will press against any rise in tariffs harmful to any 
Latin American products. 
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Moscow—Another 10° boost in Soviet production can be 
expected in 1958. 

Sixth month figures show a 10.5% increase over 1957. 

It over-fulfilled the “plan for development of the Soviet na- 
tional economy” by 4%, according to a release of the Soviet 
Statistical Board reported by Tass, while U. S. production 
slumped by 14% during the first four months of this year. 

Output of the Soviet metallurgical, fuel and power industries 
increased by 9-10%; production of the building materials in- 
dustries by 26%; and output of the machine building and metal 
processing industries by 14%. 

According to the Soviet Statistical Board, Soviet Russia pro- 
Guced 19.3 million tons of pig iron, 27 million tons of raw steel, 
21.3 million tons of structural steel and 245 million tons of coal 
during the first six months of this year. 
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Bonn—Automobile production in West Germany continues to 
skyrocket. 

With Volkswagen setting the pace, output for the first six 
months of this year was some 23% ahead of 1957. Imports, which 
absorb almost half of German output, were up almost 28% over 
last year. 

Manufacturers here are quite confident of a continuing rise 
in U. S. sales despite the current American slump. 

They further feel that they will share in any boost in general 
U. S. auto demand in 1959. 
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Customer Aids 
Set at Du Pont 


Montreal—Du Pont of Can- 
ada is helping its customers cut 
costs through a four point serv- 
ice program combining educa- 
tion and information for work- 
ers in plants where Cellophane 
cellulose film is used. 

A color movie starring a roll 
of Cellophane describes the pack- 
aging film, how it should be 
stored, handled and used to get 
the most from it. 

Scenes from the film have been 
made into colorful posters for 
display in warehouse and pack- 
aging machine areas to remind 
employees how to take care of 
and use Cellophane. 

A third aspect of the service 
is a wall chart for storage areas 
citing the best humidity and 
temperature conditions for stor- 
ing rolls, sheet, and bag stock of 
the film. A 41-page packaging 
film handbook containing com- 
plete information on character- 
istics, performance, and use of 
all packaging films sold by Du 
Pont of Canada, is the fourth 
aspect. 


European Community 
Ups Coal, Steel Orders 


Bonn—The steel industries of 
the European Coal and Steel 
Community (Germany, France, 
Italy, Benelux) booked 1.43 mil- 
lion tons in export orders in June 
compared to only 585,000 tons 
in May and 418,000 tons in June 
1957. 

The big export increase was 
due primarily to a greater num- 
ber of orders placed by the 
U.S.S.R., Red China, Iran, Ven- 
ezuela, and Argentine. The Coal 
and Steel Community authority 
in Luxembourg believes that most 
export customers expect steel 
price increases. 

The Soviet Union is known for 
placing larger orders when prices 
have reached a low. Red Chinese 
orders may have resulted from 
the recent failure of Chinese- 
Japanese negotiations. 


Australian Piping Holds 
Own Against Competition 


Melbourne—The Australian 
Department of Trade reports that 
the U.S. market for surplus Aus- 
tralian piping production has 
been held and consolidated in the 
face of fierce competition from 
European suppliers. 

Australian trade circles expect 
the offerings of piping for export 
to the States will continue at pres- 
ent level with some increases in 
availability. Production of butt- 
welded piping has recently been 
increased by 20% through in- 
creased supplies of skelp while 
the rate of output of seamless 
tubes is being maintained at pre- 
vious levels. 


Pharmaceutical Plants 


Milan—lItaly, which imported 
$10 million more of pharmaceuti- 
cal products than it exported in 
1951, reduced the difference to 
$225,000 last year. The country 
now has about 1,000 pharma- 
ceutical plants of all sizes produc- 
ing about $225 million worth of 
compounds a year and employing 
35,000 persons. 
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ARNOLD JAFFE has been pro- 
moted from assistant director to 
director of purchasing at Byer- 
Rolnick Hat Corp., Garland, Tex. 
He succeeds Mrs. Marguerite M. 
Green, now executive vice presi- 
dent. Jaffe will be in charge of 
all purchasing for the main cor- 
poration as well as the firm's Re- 
sistol, Churchill, and Devin 
McAndrew Hat Divisions. 


Walter H. Monje has been ad- 
vanced from assistant manager 
to manager of the purchasing de- 
partment by St. Regis Paper Co., 
New York. He has been with the 
firm 33 years and joined the pur- 
chasing department in 1946. 


Howard W. Watson succeeds 
Fred C. Hoppe, who is retiring, 
as director of purchases at Miller 
Brewing Co., Milwaukee. Wat- 
son had been assistant purchas- 
ing agent since December 1950. 
George J. Steiner, formerly pro- 
curement manager, takes over 
this post. 


Thomas F. Duke has been ap- 
pointed California deputy state 
purchasing agent. He succeeds 
Grant Goodale who retired after 
more than 30 years service. Duke 
had been principal buyer in San 
Francisco. 


Theordore E. Worepel, for- 
merly director of purchases for 
the John Pritzlaff Hardware Co., 
Milwaukee has joined Century 
Hardware Corp., Milwaukee, as 
sales manager. 


Peter N. Maclaren, purchas- 
ing agent for Hooker Chemical 
Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y., has 
retired after 23 years with the 
firm. He was honored at a party 
at the LaSalle Yacht Club. Mac- 
laren plans to enter the motel 
business in Florida. 


WILLIAM H. SEARFOSS has been 
named director of purchases at 
Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J. Sear- 


foss had been in the research 
and development department, 
frictional materials. He joined 


the company in 1949 after grad- 
vating from Lehigh University 
with a degree in chemistry. 


This Changing Purchasing Profession... 


John C. Johnson has been pro- 
moted to purchasing agent of the 
Ottawa River Division, Mead 
Containers Inc., Toledo. John- 
son, who had been in charge of 
purchases for the Flint Division, 
will handle all buying for the 
Toledo and Flint, Mich., plants. 


William F. Bensman, veteran 
purchasing agent, has shifted to 
sales. He has been appointed 
director of sales for Ambherst 
Mfg. Corp., Williamsville, N. Y. 
Bensman had been director of 
purchasing for the Buffalo Di- 
vision of American Machine & 
Foundry Co. 


Richard Graybeal is new as- 
sistant administrator in charge of 
purchasing at Good Samaritan 
Hospital, Portland, Ore. He suc- 
ceeds Miss Alta Hollenbeck, 
R.N., who retired after 30 years 
of service with the hospital. 


HAROLD N. MAY has retired as 


general purchasing agent for 
Convair Division, General Dy- 
namics Corp., San Diego, Calif. 
Before he was named general 
purchasing agent in 1955, he 
served as chief of materials. May, 
who has been with the company 
since 1942, will act as an air- 
craft industry consultant. 


Obituaries 


R. J. McKesson 


Salem, Ore.—Robert J. Mc- 
Kesson, 50, a buyer for the State 
of Oregon purchasing department 
since 1952, died July 9. Until 
joining the state purchasing de- 
partment he had been active in 
sales and sales management. He 
is survived by a wife and two 
daughters. 


B. D. Cronan 


Toledo — Brinkman Davis 
Cronan, 53, partner and co- 
founder of the Toledo Abrasive 
& Supply Co. died July 21. He 
was a member of the Toledo Pur- 
chasing Agents Association. 


J. M. Woolschlager 


Lowville, N. Y.—Jerome M. 
Woolschlager, 58, purchasing 
agent for the Kraft Foods Co., 
died July 25. He was engaged in 
the cheese business for 40 years. 


D. J. Bosio 


Santa Monica, Calif.—D. J. 
Bosio, 52, director of materiel 
for Douglas Aircraft the past 16 
years, died July 25. He had been 
with the firm 32 years. Bosio 
was a member of the Los Angeles 
Purchasing Agents Association. 
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Meetings You May Want to Attend 


Conference, Mark Twain Hotel, Elmira, 
N. Y., Oct. 16-17. 


First Listing 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 6th 
District—Get Acquainted Workshop, Mansfield, 
Ohio, Sept. 19-20. 


Pacific Northwest Public Buyers’ Association- 
Fall Meeting, Victoria, B. C., Oct. 2-3. 


Previously Listed 


AUGUST 


Western Packaging and Material Handling Expo- 


7“ — Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Aug. 


Institute of Surplus Dealers—fall Trade Show, 
+ 1 Naat Trade Show Building, New York, Aug. 


West Coast Electronic Manufacturers Association 
and Seventh Region, Institute of Radio Engineers 
—Western Electronic Show and Convention, Pan 
Pacific Auditorium, Los Angeles, Aug. 19-22. 


SEPTEMBER 


Society of Automotive Engineers—Farm, Construc- 
tion and Industrial Machinery, Production Forum 
and Engineering Display, Milwaukee Auditorium, 
Milwaukee, Sept. 8-11. 


National Chemical Exposition—I|nternational Am- 
phitheatre, Chicago, Sept. 9-12. 


American Die Casting Institute—Annual Meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 10-11. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 7th 
District—Workshop, Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga., Sept. 13. 


Instrument Society of America—13th Annual In- 
strument Automation Conference and Exhibit, 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Sept. 15-19. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 4th 
District—Conference, Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Sept. 18-19. 


The Material Handling Institute—Greenbrier Ho- 
tel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Sept. 22-24. 


Standards Engineers Society—7th Annual Meet- 
ee Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Sept. 


American Mining Congress—Mining Show, Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco, Sept. 22-25. 


Association of Iron and Steel Engineers—tron and 
Steel Exposition and Convention, Cleveland Audi- 
torium, Cleveland, Sept. 23-26. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, Ist 


District—12th Pacific Intermountain Conference, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Sept. 26-27. 
National Builders Hardware Exposition Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Sept. 29-Oct. 3 

American Society of Tool Engineers —- Semian- 


nual Meeting and Western Tool Show, Shrine 
Exposition Hall, Los Angeles, Sept. 29-Oct. 3. 


Fourth Annual Joint Military Industry Packaging 
and Handling Symposium — Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 30-Oct. 2. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Baltimore 
16th Annual Exhibit, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Sept. 
30-Oct. 2. 


OCTOBER 


National Institute of Governmental Purchasing— 
13th Annual Conference and Product Exhibit, Ho- 
tel Statler, Boston, Oct. 5-8. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Utah — 12th 
Annual Southwest Purchasing Conference, Broad- 
view Hotel, Wichita, Kan., Oct. 8-9. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 6th 
District—Purchasing Conference, Sheraton-May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio, Oct. 9-11. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 7th 
District — 15th Annual Conference, The George 
Washington Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 12-14. 
National Electronics Conference—Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Oct. 13-15. 


Packaging Institute—Annual Meeting, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 13-15. 


Society of Industrial Packaging and Material 
Handling Engineers—National! Industrial Packag- 
ing Handling and Shipping Exposition, Coliseum, 
Chicago, Oct. 14-16. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Central lowa— 
Products Show, Veterans Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines, Oct. 15-16. 


National Office Management Association—Mont- 
real Business Show, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mont- 
real, Oct. 15-18. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 8th 


District 


Conveyor Equipment Manufacturers Association 
Annual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 18-21. 


Society of Automotive Engineers—National Trans- 
portation Meeting, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Oct. 20-22. 
National Business Show — Coliseum, New York, 
Oct. 20-24. 


National Safety Council—46th National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, Chicago, Oct. 20-24. 


Petroleum Industry Purchasing Management Sem- 
inar—Purchasing Agents Association of Tulsa in 
conjunction with the University of Tulsa, Western 
Hill Lodge on Lake Gibson, Wagoner, Okla., Oct. 
22-24. 


American Institute of Supply Associations—An- 
nual Convention, Roosevelt and Jung Hotels, New 
Orleans, Oct. 26-29. 


American Society for Metals—National Metals 
Exposition and Congress, Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Oct. 27-31. 


NOVEMBER 


National Electrical Contractors Association- An- 
nual Convention and National Electrical Exposi- 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago, Nov. 22-25. 
instrumentation Conference and Exhibit — Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Nov. 17-19. 


Society of the Plastics Industry—8th National 
Plastics Exposition, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, Nov. 17-21. 

9th National Conference on Standards — Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York, Nov. 18-20. 


National Retail Lumber Dealers Association—5Sth 
Annual Building Products Exposition, Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago, Nov. 22-25. 


1959 
FEBRUARY 


Materials Handling in Canadian Industry Exposi- 
tion—The Automotive Building, Exhibition Park, 
Toronto, Feb. 2-6. 


Society of the Plastics Industry—14th Annual 
Technical and Management Conference, Rein- 
forced Plastics Division, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Feb. 3-5. 


Rowe Machinery Moves 
Plant, Office to Dallas 


Dallas—Rowe Machinery & Manu- 
facturing Co. has moved to its new plant 
and offices in Brook Hollow Industrial 
District. The company, which produces 
advance-design coil handling equipment, 
will be able to broaden its line and turn 
out considerably larger equipment at the 
new plant. 

Everett Reed, Rowe vice president and 
sales manager, said that production speed- 
up and quick delivery are resulting from 
the new plant layout. 


Kaiser Reactivates 
Two Aluminum Potlines 


Oakland, Calif.—Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp. has _ reactivated two 
aluminum potlines, increasing its annual 
production rate to 430,000 tons. The 
company is now producing 80% of total 
capacity, up from a previous 71%. 

The two potlines are at the Chalmette, 
La., plant and at Mead, Wash. 


Air Reduction Co. Starts 
Vinyl Stearate Production 


New York—Air Reduction Chemical 
Co.’s Calvert City, Ky. plant is now pro- 
ducing commercial quantities of vinyl 
stearate. The new plant has an annual 
capacity of 2 million Ib. 

Copolymers containing vinyl stearate, 
an internal plasticizer, have increased 
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water resistance and permanent flexi- 
bility for such materials as crinoline and 
denim wearing apparel, water-based 
paints, insulation for electrical wiring, 
wallpaper finishes, coatings for special 
food packaging papers and spray-type 
Waxes. 


Ice Cream Cone Output 
To Resume at Dixie 


Houston, Tex.— Ice cream cone lovers 
blanched at the prospects of a cone-less 
summer here when fire damaged the 
Dixie Cone Mfg. Co. plant halting pro- 
duction July 19. 

However, E. W. Patton, company 
president, expects to be back in business 
shortly. “Fortunately, the cone baking 
equipment is intact,” he said. 

A new corrugated building is being 
rushed to completion. Patton said five 
machines will be used in the new building 
in place of the four previously used. 
Dixie had been on a_ round-the-clock 
schedule since May to fill a swarm of 
orders. 

Patton said it will take a little longer 
to resume the drug packaging operations 
of Earle, Inc., which he also heads. Both 
companies shared the same structure. 


J. & L. Steel Corp. 
Makes Grayloc Tubing 


Aliquippa, Pa.—Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. is now producing Grayloc 
tubing under license from Gray Tool Co. 
Previously tubing manufacturers had to 
send their product to Gray Tool in Hous- 


ton, Texas, where Grayloc threading 
applied. 

Distribution of the Grayloc tubing will 
be handled by Jones & Laughlin Supply 
Division in Tulsa, Okla. 


Was 


Construction Starts 
On Folding Carton Plant 


Dallas, Texas—Construction has be- 
gun on a $2.5 million 195,000 sq. ft. 
folding carton manufacturing plant which 
will be leased to Container Corporation 
of America. 

The plant, expected to be completed 
next summer, is located in the 5,000-acre 
Great Southwest Industrial District, mid- 
way between Dallas and Fort Worth. 


‘Pabco’ Fibreboard Again 
Enters Contracting Field 


Los Angeles, Calif.—Fibreboard Pa- 
per Products Corp.’s “Pabco” Industrial 
Insulations Division is again entering the 
industrial insulations contracting field in 
Southern California. 

J. C. Voiles, general manager of the 
division, said the operation is designed 
to serve both heavy industrial and com- 
mercial accounts. 


Dayton Rubber Adds Unit 

Dayton, Ohio—The Dayton Rubber 
Co. has formed a molded products sales 
division to handle a wide range of natural 
and synthetic rubber industrial machine 
parts. The fabrication plant for the divi- 
sion is at Three Rivers, Mich. 


Purchasing Week 


List Your Meetings 


Associations, societies, and 
committees interested in calling 
the attention of readers of Pur- 
chasing Week to their meetings 
are welcomed to use this column. 
The gathering should be one of 
interest to purchasing agents, 
There is no charge. 

Send announcements to: Meet- 
ings Calendar, Purchasing Week, 
330 West 42 Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 


MARCH 


The Lighting, Lamps and Electrical Manufacturers 
Salesmen’s Association—2nd National Lighting 
Exposition, Coliseum, New York, March 1-4. 
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Wire Cutter 


Completely Automatic 


Automatic wire cutter and 
stripper is designed for high 
production operations. It 
can process more than 9,000 
pieces an hr. for 1 to 40-in. 
wire lengths. Machine pushes 
wire, instead of pulling it. 
Knives cut and strip wire in 
the same operation, produc- 
ing fast, even cuts. 

Price: $4,090. Delivery: 
6 to 8 wk. 

Jennings Machine Corp., 
3452 Ludlow St., Philadel- 
phia 4, Pa. (8/11/58) 


Solenoid Control Valve 
Only 1-In. Thick 


Quick-As-Wink solenoid operated 
S-3C-S valve is 3 in. wide and 6-1/16 
in. high. It can be mounted easily on 
machines and machinery even when 
space is limited. Valve can be used 
with air or oil; pressures to 125 psi.; 
temperatures to 150 F. Valves are fur- 
nished tapped for either 1/8 in. or %4 
in. pipe connection; rated at 300 cycles 
per min. for continuous operation, and up 
to 700 cycles per min. for intermittent 
service on air at 120 psig. 

Price: $29.50 (3-way action). $34.50 
(4-way action). Delivery: immediate. 
C. B. Hunt & Son Inc., Salem, Ohio 
(8/11/58) 


Gun Drills 


Improves Work Finish 


Two-flute Starbore gun 
drills have enlarged coolant 
hole in molded carbide tip. 
It provides increase in cool- 
ant flow to two cutting edges, 
which prolongs life between 
grinds. 

Price: $23.84 each, in 
quantities of six (for %-in. 
dia., 10-in. long and with a 
3/4-in. dia. shank. Delivery: 
3 wk. 

Star Cutter Co., 34500 
Grand River Ave., P.O. Box 
376, Farmington, Mich. 
(8/11/58) 


Aerosol Fillers 
For Small-Lot Production 


Line of single station machines are for 
small-lot production and laboratory crimping 
and gassing operations on aerosol-type con- 
tainers. First product is a Model 1302 air- 
operated vacuum crimper. Air line connec- 
tions are made to pressure and vacuum 
sources. Second unit is a Model 1401 (shown 
in photo) gasser and tester. Unit is suitable for 
such propellants as nitrogen. Hose connection 
is made to nitrogen pressure vessel. Third is 
Model 1501 gasser and shaker unit used with 
carbon dioxide and nitrous oxide mixtures. 
Price $415 (model 1302), $196 (model 
1401), $350 (model 1501) Delivery: 10 days. 
Arthur Colton Co., 3400 E. Lafayette Ave., 
Detroit 7, Mich. (8/11/58) 
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Magnetic Conveyor 
Handles Small Ferrous Parts 


Small parts magnetic conveyor 
utilizes permanent non-electric mag- 
nets for movement of small ferrous 
materials. Unit is available for per- 
manent, semi-portable, or portable 
installations in 4, 5, or 6-ft. heights 
and is adjustable from 60 to 90 deg. 
Conveyor has a 6-in. wide rubber 
or oil resistant belt, depending upon 
requirements. 3-ply 28 oz. rough 
surface belting is normally used with- 
out cleats. 

Price: $416.50 (4-ft. model). De- 
livery: 2 wk. 

Bosworth Mfg. Co., 34250 Mills 
Rd., Avon, Ohio (8/11/58) 


Gear Transmission 
Has a 220 to 1 Ratio 


Model DS_ combination 
worm and planetary gear 
transmission is a_ rugged, 
compact unit. Unit is rated 
at 225 ft.-ib. at 8 rpm. out- 
put. Heat-treated worm is 
of high carbon alloy steel. 
Worm gear is of two-piece 
construction, with the gear 
portion made with a bronze 
alloy. 

Price: $130 fob. Chicago. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Merkle-Korff Gear Co., 
213 N. Morgan St., Chicago 
7, Ill, (8/11/58) 


Pump 


Magnetic Operated 


Model 420-D is engineered to handle 
water and non-abrasive fluids in both 
domestic and industrial applications. 
Magnetic force drives the pump impeller. 
It features corrosion-resistant bronze 
and stainless steel construction in all 
of its wetted metal parts. Circulator 
has l-in. threaded intake and discharge 
connections, handles line pressures up 
to 150 psi., and fluid temperatures up 
to 230F. Capacity is 10 gpm. at a 6-ft. 
head. Motor and pump are contained 
in one sealed unit. 

Price: $41.50. Delivery: immediate. 

Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp., Pump 
Div., Fostoria, Ohio (8/11/58) 


Powder Filler 
For Lab Use 


Gun is designed for use 
by laboratory technicians and 
in plants where limited pro- 
duction is required. Gun 
consists basically of a cylin- 
der and adjustable piston 
combination into which a 
vacuum pressure cycle is 
introduced. Piston is ad- 
justed to get exact fill needed 
for job. 

Price: $595. Delivery: 
about 2 wk. 

Perry Industries, Inc., 
6401 3rd. Ave., Brooklyn 
20, N. Y. (8/11/58) 
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Burnishing Barrel 
Unloads in 30 Sec. 


Stainless steel wet burnishing barrel 
is equipped with an integral screening 
device that permits the separation of 
finished work media in 30 sec. Wet 
burnishing barrels are used to brighten 
metal surfaces and eliminate edge sharp- 
ness of small parts such as watch gears, 
stampings, electrical components, and 
screw machine parts. With this unit, it 
is not necessary to remove the barrel 
from the tank of burnishing solution 
in order to separate the finished parts 
from media. New work can be placed 
in the barrel immediately after the 
finished work is taken out. Handling 
time for the operation is reduced and 
many batches can be processed in a 
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New Products 


Laboratory Oven 
Has Cylindrical Shape 


Circ-O-Therm oven’s round de- 
sign increases the natural circulation 
of air. Circle of heat design assures 
uniform heat throughout the work- 
ing chamber with no cold corners and 
no hot spots. Strategically located 
heaters, fastened to the outside of the 
aluminum shell, conduct heat to the 
aluminum inner surface providing 
fast heat-up as well as improved uni- 
formity. Work chamber is 13 in. 
deep x 15 in. dia. 

Price: $169 (complete). Delivery: 
immediate. 

Hevi-Duty Electric Co., Milwau- 
kee 1, Wis. (8/11/58) 


Clamp and Jack Set 
Solves Holding Problems 


Clamp and jack set short- 
ens set-up time. It features 
stud-top swivel component 
which allows adjustment (at 
the top) for irregularities in 
the surface to be held, while 
the supporting member re- 
mains at true right angles 
with the machine bed. 

Price: $176.50 “A”, 
$349.50 “B”, $449.50 “C”. 
Delivery: immediate to 2 wk. 

Allied Machine & Engi- 
neering Corp., 12890 Berea 
Rd., Cleveland 11, Ohio (8/ 
11/58) 


Brazing Alloy 
For High-Temperature Service 


Nicrobraz 50 nickel-base brazing 
alloy contains chromium and phos- 
phorous. It is recommended for any 
application where high _ strength, 
minimum penetration of brazing al- 
loy into base metal and low neutron 
absorption is required. Material is 
free flowing, insuring a complete 
braze between close fitting compo- 
nents. Oxidation resistance is good 
up to 1575 F. 

Price: from $7.90 a lb. (1-24 Ib) 
fob. Detroit. Delivery: immediate. 

Stainless Processing Div., Wall 
Colmonoy Corp., 19345 John R St., 
Detroit 3, Mich. (8/11/58) 


working day. After burnishing is com- 
pleted, the barrel is opened and the 
perforated screen is_ placed inside. 
Screen divides the barrel into two com- 
partments: the lower half containing 
the mixed work and media; the upper 
half, empty. Barrel is given a half-turn; 
this deposits the contents on the screen. 
Media drains through the perforations 
of the screen. Barrel is then re-opened 
and the screen filled with mixed parts 
taken out. 

Price: $180 to $600, depending on 
size and lining specified, for replacement 
barrel with separating basket for ex- 
isting machine; $400 to $1,020, depend- 
ing on size and lining, for complete unit. 
Delivery: 2 to 3 wk. 

Tumb-L-Matic, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 
(8/11/58) 
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Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


Product Perspective 
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New insulating materials are promoting new uses for open-type electric 
motors. Applications formerly dominated by totally-enclosed, fan-cooled, 
and weather-protected motors are succumbing to a new breed of motors 
immune to practically any type of environment. 

These are the insulating materials responsible for the current thinking 
in electric motor application: 

e Epoxy resin—It’s used to encapsulate rotors and field coils. 

Silicone rubber—It’s used to insulate motor windings. 


Using both materials in its products is Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. It is 
insulating coil windings of large motors with silicone rubber. The ma- 
terial forms a solid dielectric without joints, voids, or breaks. A-C calls 
the system Silco-Flex. 

Super-Seal is the name A-C puts on its epoxy encapsulation system. 
Motors with stator windings sealed in epoxy have operated under water. 
Tests show little or no affect on the motor. 


A-C says either system reduces the need for protection in frame con- 
struction. It points to these advantages: 

© One type motor, without protective accessories, can be used almost 
anywhere. 

© Equivalent basic open-frame motor costs about half that of a totally- 
enclosed fan-cooled motor in the large ratings. Forced-air cooling can 
range as high as 60% more than the cost of silicone rubber or encapsulated 
open motors. At least a 35% savings can be expected over the cost of 
weather-protected enclosures. 

¢ Simplified maintenance routines are possible. Open frames are fully 
accessible for washing out dirt. 


There have already been a number of applications using the new insula- 
tion materials. Paper and pulp plants throw a lot of water around. Both 
silicone rubber and epoxy encapsulated open motors are operating suc- 
cessfully in a few such plants. They have replaced water-cooled closed 
motors, and totally-enclosed fan-cooled motors. 

Carbon black is a menace to motors in some rubber and plastics process- 
ing plants. But it bounces off silicone rubber with no abrasive effect. 
Also epoxy’s smooth surface gives carbon black no foothold. The same 
virtues could be applied to any processing plant having a dusty atmosphere. 

In chemical processing plants, both types of insulation are unaffected 
by most corrosives and solvents. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. for some time has had an insulation system 
available that comes close to offering the same advantages as silicone rub- 
ber and epoxy resin. It’s called Thermalastic and consists basically of 
mica. Large mica splittings are bonded into a tape or a wrapper with a 
resilient resin. Coils are wound with this tape and then impregnated with 
the same resin and oven cured. 

Chief advantage of Thermalastic is its resistance to moisture, dirt, oil, 
acids, and alkalis, and its ability to expand and contract with motor wind- 
ings. 

Motors with this type of insulation can also operate out of doors with a 
minimum of protection. And applications in rubber mills subject to 
carbon black contamination have proved successful. It’s been used, too, 
in steel mill drives where the motors are subject to water sprays and 
steam. 


Price should not be the biggest consideration in purchasing automatic 
equipment. So said G.E.’s L. F. Lewis at a conference on automatic 
techniques sponsored by the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Institute of Radio Engineers, and American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. 

It makes sense. Automatic machines represent some of the most com- 
plex equipment in use by industry today. And the more complex, the more 
difficult and expensive maintenance becomes. Thus the purchasing execu- 
tive should also consider features that cut maintenance costs. Here’s a 
checklist to use when you buy. Look for: 

¢ Fast location and isolation of trouble when it happens. 

¢ Easy accessibility to parts when they break down. 

® Quick removal and replacement of defective parts. 

¢ Simple design consistent with desired performance. 

¢ Complete trouble-shooting guide and instruction books. 
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Fork Truck Attachment 


Permits Double Duty 


Electric fork lift truck equipped with Sky- 
Hi-Lift becomes a dual-purpose machine that 
can be used for high stacking and unstack- 


ing as well as for loading and unloading of 


merchandise in over-the-road trailers. Low 68 


in. mast is especially designed for trucks with 
2,000 and 3,000 Ib. capacities since the vast 
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Primary Pressure Standard 
Calibration from 0.3 to 500 Psi. 


Primary pressure standard is a pneu- 
matic dead-weight piston gage engi- 
neered to achieve high accuracy for the 
convenient calibration of pressure- 
measuring instruments. As a true pri- 
mary standard, the Type 6-201 utilizes 
the fundamental quantities of mass, 
length, and time for its references. It 
is applicable where the lower accuracies 
and range limitations of manometers and 
oil-type testers cannot be tolerated. 
Operation covers six pressure ranges 
from 1.5 to 500 psi with a minimum 
pressure of 0.3 psi. Capable of resolu- 
tion better than 0.005% of the reading, 
the 6-201 utilizes individual sets of 
weights in conjunction with piston- 
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trailers. 


majority of trailer-truck beds have difficulty 
supporting lift trucks of greater capacity. 
Sky-Hi-Lift helps where one must move high 
stacked loads out of storage areas into the 


narrow confines of highway 
Attachment lifts up to 144 in. 


Price: $650. Delivery: 60 to 90 days. 
Automatic Transportation Co., 149 West 
87th 


St., Chicago 20, Ill. (8/11/58) 


Stainless Steel Pumps 


Corrosion Resistant 


Centrifugal and neoprene 
impeller type pumps have 
sealed ball bearings. Their 
shafts, body, and cover are 
made of acid-resistant type 
420 stainless. Neoprene im- 
peller units prevent contami- 
nation. 

Price: $350 (centrifugal) 
$100 & $120 (neoprene im- 
peller type). Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

American Machine Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 172 Centre St., 
N. Y. 13, N. Y. (8/11/58) 


Resilient Floor Covering 
With Non-Slip Surface 


Scotch-Tred resilient non-slip floor 
covering combines the comfort of 
carpeting with the practicality and 
toughness of tile. Material is flex- 
ible enough to be bent double. It 
comes ready for immediate use. Strip 
the protective backliner from the 
pressure-sensitive adhesive and press 
to a clean, dry surface. It is non- 
sparking and non-abrasive. 

Price: about $26/box of 48 9x9-in. 
tile. Delivery: 30 days from branches. 

Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co., 
900 Bush St., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
(8/11/58) 


cylinder combinations to provide pres- 
sure increments of 1% in each range. 
Both gage and absolute measurements 
are possible. Accuracies conservatively 
rated at 0.015% of full scale are evident 
in the lower portion of the 6-201 pres- 
sure spectrum, and maintained at 
0.025% of full scale in the high presure 
ranges of 150 and 500 psi. Type 6-201’s 
pistons and cylinders are fabricated 
from stainless steel, machined and 
honed to micro-in. tolerances. During 
measurements, the piston “floats” on 
air rather than oil to minimize static 
friction. 

Price: $885. (Piston-cylinder combin- 
ations and weight sets may be ordered 
separately.) Delivery: 30 days. 

Consolidated Electrodynamics Corp., 
300 North Sierra Madre Villa, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. (8/11/58) 
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Dyer Products Co. President Charles Coltrin (right) explains the ‘Surrey,’ a 1958 
version of a 1903 automobile, to Tom Judge of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


‘Surrey, 58 Car, 03 Vintage 
Is Novelty, Keeps Past Alive 


Some purchasing executives will scoff 
at the new product pictured above. But 
before knocking it, let’s see what the 
potentials of such a machine might be. 

With the chemise in style for women, 
the promise of a big-scale return of the 
raccoon coat for men, what could be 
more stylish this autumn than to drive 
this sporty family automobile? 

The “Surrey”, as Dyer Products Com- 
pany of Canton, Ohio, has christened its 
1958 version of a vintage 1903 automo- 
bile, is first of all for persons who like 
to be different—that is, for those who 
like something that is different. 

America’s newest old car, is complete 
with tiller instead of steering wheel and 
with such nostalgic equipment as polished 
brass headlights, bulb horn, and wooden 
spoke wheels. 1903 tires aren’t made 
any more but Goodyear Studded Tread 
bicycle tires do just as well. 

Standard equipment includes seaied 
beam headlights, tail lights, turn indi- 
cators and horn, enabling the Surrey 
to conform to automotive safety regula- 
tions of every state. Optional equipment 
includes top, rear seat, car cover, and, 
if you insist, a fringe. 

The car has an over-all dimension of 
93 in. Wheel base is 5 ft.-7 in. and the 
weight of the auto is 550 Ib. 

Top speed is a gentle 35 mph., fuel 
consumption an economical 65 mi. per 
gal. The car is powered by a 4.8-hp. 
engine. Its transmission provides two 
forward speeds, one reverse. 

“The Surrey is a full-scale replica of 
a car that took the motoring public by 
storm in the early nineteen hundreds,” 
points out Charles Coltrin, Dyer Products 
president. As such it is a novelty vehicle 
and offers great promotional possibili- 
ties in a wide range of applications. 

In two weeks since the Surrey was 
announced nearly 200 orders poured in 
to Dyer Products. Coltrin told P.W., 
“Actually, we've received more than 
1,200 letters of inquiry which we are 
answering as quickly as possible.” 

Coltrin expects the car to be popular 
with automobile dealers in helping pro- 
mote the sale of new and used cars. 
Florist, druggist, and other business men 
seeking “something different” are seen 
as potential buyers. 

“Dealers of every major auto manu- 
facturer have been contacted. The Surrey 
will be sold with a 90-day guarantee, 
only through established automobile 
dealers on a franchise basis,” the Dyer 
Products president says. Dyer Products 
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Co. is marketing the car which is manu- 
factured for them by E. W. Bliss Co., 
also of Canton. 

It sells for $1,095 completely assem- 
bled. For the more handy do-it-yourselfer 
the purchase can be made for $895 in 
knocked-down kit form. This latter offer 
can be an exciting challenge. It also can 
provide a feeling of accomplishment when 
you drive down the highway in an auto 
you built yourself. Who said it couldn't 
be done? 


Where Can | Buy? 


Do You Know the Source? 


We have several letters from readers 
who are looking for sources for a variety 
of products. If you can answer their re- 
quests please drop them a line. While 
you are at it would you send Where 
Can I Buy? a carbon copy of your 
answer. 


R. J. Endean, Westinghouse New Prod- 
uct Purchase Dept., Westinghouse Atomic 
Equipment Dept., Cheswick, Pa.— 
“Where can I buy deep drawn or fabri- 
cated triangular aluminum cans 4x4x4x12 
in. deep with a brushed aluminum finish.” 


E. Eley, Sarnia Bridge Co., Ltd., 
Sarnia, Ontario—‘“We are seeking a 
source of supply for laminated wood 
planks to be used for bleacher seats and 
foot boards. Planks to be made from 
2x2 in. or 3x2 in. edgegrained clear fir. 
A source within reasonable distance of 
Sarnia would be preferred.” 


J. B. Harrington, Birmingham Paper 
Co., 2110 Fifth Ave. South, Birmingham, 
Alabama—‘‘We need a source for the 
machinery and material to put a cutter 
edge on a box. We refer to the saw tooth 
edge that is used in cutter boxes of 
aluminum foil, wax paper, etc. Who 
makes the saw tooth edge metal that is 
attached to these boxes.” 


Where Can I Buy? 
The Record to Date 


Readers’ requests .......... 140 
Staff answered ............ 116 
Published in P.W........... 24 
Answered by readers....... 15 
Unanswered .............. 9 
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Profitable Reading for P.A.'s 


“Reading Maketh a Full Man’—Bacon 


Industrial Management 


The Economics of Industrial Man- 
agement. Edited by Walter Rauten- 
strauch and Raymond Villers. Pub- 
ished by Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
153 East 24 Street, New York, New 


York. 488 pages. Price: $6.00. 


Purchasing executives can get 
a lot of basic facts on industrial 
management from this clear con- 
cise book. All the basic areas 
of management, financial state- 
ments, break-even charts, depre- 
ciation, expense classification and 
allocation, unite cost calcula- 
tions, are covered in detail. 

One chapter, involving relative 
worth of alternatives, should 
prove of particular value to 
purchasing executives. It touches 
on such important problems as 
the relative worth of competitive 
machines, economic lot size, and 
research operations. 

The authors assume a certain 
basic sophistication in mathe- 
matics on the point of the reader. 
With such a knowledge in hand, 
the purchasing executive should 
be able to apply numerous areas 
of this book to his daily buying 
activities. 


Complete line of pumps, fluid 
motors and valves are described 
in 12-page catalog, No. 100. In- 
cluded are descriptions of the op- 
erating principles and_ internal 
constructions of various types of 
pumps, plus a complete pump- 
guide selection chart that classify 
all models as to operating re- 
quirements, construction features, 
mountings, packing characteris- 
tics and the services for which 
applied. Copies can be obtained 
from the Tuthill Pump Co., Dept. 
PR, 939 East 95th St., Chicago 
19, Ill. 


“Quality Control” is title of 24- 
page booklet, No. TB-420. Engi- 


neers, purchasing agents, de- 
signers, fabricators and others 


involved in the selection and ap- 
plication of tubing will be inter- 
ested. It describes the various 
testing and inspection methods 
used during the manufacture of 
seamless and welded carbon, al- 
loy, and stainless steel tubular 
products. Booklet is available 
from The Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
Tubular Products Div., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 


“Jet-O-Matic” nozzle separators 
are described in 8-page bulletin, 
No. 2414. It includes illustra- 
tions of each of the three auto- 
matic machines, the SOG-4006 
Separator, the SKOG-4006 Sepa- 
rator, and the SKG-4006 Clari- 
fier, as well as tables of rated 
capacities, fields of application, 
and economies and advantages. 
It also includes a complete tech- 
nical description of the concen- 
trate recycle process. Bulletin is 
available from Centrico, Inc., 75 
West Forest Ave., Englewood, 
N. J. 


Low-voltage power-circuit break- 
ers are described in 20-page bul- 
letin, No. GEA-5915. It includes 
equipment and = application 
photos, system diagrams, dimen- 
sional drawings, rating tables, 
guide form specifications, and a 
listing of available accessories. 
It also describes the complete 
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line of new AK-2 low-voltage 
power-circuit breakers for cir- 
cuits up to 600 Volts ac. and 250 
Volts dc. Copies are available 
from General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady 5, N. Y. 


Savings achieved by the conver- 
sion to a_unit-load handling 
system are the subject of 4-page 
bulletin, No. 202-1. It is fully il- 
lustrated with a series of photos 
taken right in the plant, carries 
the reader from the start to the 
finish of the operation. It also 
describes and pictures the use of 
over-sized pallets “tailored” to 
outgoing route trucks. Copies are 
available from  Lewis-Shepard 
Products, Inc., Dept. R8-16, 125 
Walnut St., Watertown, Mass. 


Pocket price book for stainless 
steel is available. The pocket is 
inserted with removable price 
lists of the most popular items 
of stainless steel in common 
forms, finishes, sizes, and alloys. 
On the tolder are printed a sched- 
ule of quantity surcharges, so 
that the purchasing agent may 
determine the most economical 
shipments for his needs. Pocket 
price book is available from 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 

Industrial tractor shovel No. 
Y-18 is described in 20-page 
brochure, No. 5255. It discusses 
the fully automatic Yale torque 
transmission, for easy operation 
and high acceleration, safety 
curve arms, 45 degree bucket tip 
back for better loading and 6-ft. 
high dumping clearance. Two 
pages are also devoted to main- 
tenance features of the unit. Bro- 
chure is available from Yale 
Materials Handling Div., Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., 11000 Roose- 
velt Bivd., Philadelphia 15, Pa. 


Cast and forged steel valves are 
described in 92-page catalog, No. 
14. Data includes A.S.A. dimen- 
sions, A.S.A. pressure-tempera- 
ture ratings, and A.S.T.M. basic 
materials specifications. It con- 
tains photographs showing typi- 
cal applications of major valve 
types. One section shows curves 
and formulas for correlating 
valve size and pressure drop. 
Copies can be obtained from 
Edward Valves, Inc., subsidiary 
of Rockwell Mig. Co., East Chi- 
cago, Indiana. 


Hand and power hack saws, hole 
saws, band saws, hammers, and 
ground flat tool steel are covered 
in 20-page consumer net price 
selector. Individual and quantity 
prices are clearly indicated. 
Copies can be obtained by writ- 
ing The Capewell Mfg. Co., 
Governor St., Hartford, Conn. 


Automatic set-screw driver is 
described in 4-page bulletin. Bul- 
letin provides close-ups of feed 
and drive mechanisms and dia- 
grams three modes of operation 
of the device. Overall dimen- 
sions, basic engineering specifi- 


cations, and major features of 


operation and application are 
given. Copies are available from 
Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenk- 
intown, Pa. 


“Better Ways to Package .. . 
Unitize . . . and Ship” is title of 


48-page booklet. It describes 
many new methods of packaging 
and unitizing products in all in- 
dustries, as well as recommended 
methods for shipping these prod- 
ucts by rail. truck or intra-plant 
handling. It also includes a com- 
plete line of products, covering 
such new developments as power 
strap feeders, electric, pneumatic, 
and manual strapping tools and 


accessories. Booklet is available 
from Signode Steel Strapping 
Co., 2600 N. Western Ave., 


Chicago 47, Ill. 


QO-B insulators and hardware are 
described in 12-page booklet, 
No. 1396-H. It includes infor- 
mation on the Cooline L-W and 
Universal +#88500  deadend 
clamps, the distribution line post 
insulator, and wider conductor 
grooves for small pintype insu- 
lators. Copies can be obtained 
by writing Ohio Brass Co., Mans- 
field, Ohio. 


Materials for fiber glass rein- 
forced plastics are described in 
16-page catalog and price list. 
Available sizes, grades, and 
prices are shown under each 
material along with descriptions 
of properties and recommended 
applications. Two pages of prop- 
erty tables on polyester resins 
and fiber glass cloths are also in- 
cluded. Copies are available by 
writing Cadillac Plastic & Chem- 
ical Co., I5111 Second Ave., 
Detroit 3, Mich. 


Steel belt conveyors are described 
in 8-page guide. It gives infor- 
mation on the properties of both 
carbon and stainless steel belts, 
methods of support, end joints, 
inclines, belt tension, and all in- 
formation necessary to specify 
the steel belt. Installation photo- 
graphs show steel belts in use 
in handling such items as canned 
goods, meats, metal stampings, 
and chemicals. Guide is available 
from Sandvik Steel, Inc., Fair 
Lawn, N. J. 


Prefabricated waterproofing and 
roofing materials are described in 
new catalog. It describes in detail 
general information, detailed 
specifications, and drawings on 
waterproofing, new roofing, and 
roof maintenance. It includes all 
types of surface conditions on 
all three phases of construction. 
Catalog is available from Twins- 
burg-Miller Corp., P. O. Box 
207, Twinsburg, Ohio. 


Recording volt-ammeter and ink- 
less recorder is described in 16- 
page brochure, No. GEA-6821. 
It describes in text, pictures and 
tables, applications, features, ac- 
cessories, ratings and prices. It 
also covers portable and switch- 


board models. Copies can be 
obtained by writing General 
Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 
N. Y. 


Water-dispersed ceramic tile ad- 
hesive is described in 4-page cat- 
alog. Catalog lists performance 
data and properties of CTA-50 
together with a pictorial applica- 
tion procedure for applying the 
adhesive. Copies can be obtained 
by writing Adhesives, Coatings 
& Sealers Div., Minnesota Min- 
ing & Mfg. Co., 423 Piquette 
Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
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Industry Looks to Future Needs; 
Firms Erecting, Expanding Plants 


Concerns throughout the nation 


plants. 


are erecting and expanding 


The industrial growth complicates the life of P.A.’s. A 


quick look at the changes will help P.A.’s in their everyday duties. 
New developments are as follows: 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. dedicated its $34 
million mile-long plate glass fac- 
tory at Cumberland, Md., June 
24. The facility utilizes the twin- 
grinding process which grinds 
both surfaces of the glass simul- 
taneously. 

Capacity of the plant is esti- 
mated at 50 million sq. ft. of 
polished plate glass a year. 


Armour & Co. 


Chicago, Ill_—Armour & Co’s 
Ammonia Division has opened 
anhydrous ammonia cylinder fill- 
ing plants in Los Angeles and 
Oakland, Calif., and East Liver- 
pool, Ohio. The company now 
has 14 such plants throughout 
the country. 

Bulk tank truck facilities are 
included at the Los Angeles and 
East Liverpool operations. 


American Can Co. 


Los Angeles, Calif.—Ameri- 
can Can Co. has opened another 
coil processing plant here, the 
sixth such facility added by the 
company in the last 18 months. 
The plant shears giant coils of 
tin plate and steel plate into 
standard can-making sheets at the 
rate of 90,000 tons of plate a 
year. 


Kellogg Switchboard And 
Supply Co. 


Raleigh, N. C. — Kellogg 
Switchboard and Supply Co., a 
division of International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., is 
erecting a 30,000-sq. ft. plant to 
make components for microwave 
communication systems. 


Pacific Semiconductors 


Culver City, Calif.—Pacific 
Semiconductors, Inc. plans to 
build an engineering, production, 


and administration center near 
Los Angeles International Air- 
port. 

The $10 million center will 


be used for development and 
production of semiconductor 
devices. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.’s manufacturing 
and repair division will build an 
18,000-sq. ft. apparatus repair 
plant at Baldwin, Fla., about 20 
miles west of Jacksonville. 

The facility will serve electric 
utilities, railroads, and industrial 
concerns in Florida and southern 
Georgia. 


International Tool Co. 


Hampton, S. C.—A new plant 
to produce dies, jigs and preci- 
sion instruments will be built here 
by International Tool Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


Rush Creek Mining Co. 
Rush, Ark.—A $100,000 zinc 


ore processing plant is being built 
here by Rush Creek Mining & 
Exploration Co., Inc. C. C. Cor- 
bin, company geologist, said the 
plant will process sulphite or 
carbonate and will have a ca- 
pacity of 135 tons of zinc con- 
centrate a day. 


U. S. Steel Corp. 


Pittsburgh Pa.—U. S. Steel 
Corp. will start construction next 
month on a new building for 
electromechanical development 
at its research center in Monroe- 
vilie, Pa. 

The new laboratories will pro- 
vide an additional facility for 
development work of instrument- 
ation, process, and materials 
handling mechanisms, and auto- 
matic control in steel production. 


B. F. Goodrich 


Marietta, Ohio—B. F. Good- 
rich Industrial Products Co. has 
completed a $700,000 expansion 
program at its plastics products 
plant here, including construction 
of a new warehouse and additions 
to production facilities. 

The new warehouse adds 72,- 
O00 sq. ft. of floor space to a 
plant that produces such Koro- 
seal vinyl products as upholstery, 
wall covering, garden hose, rigid 
pipe and sheet, flexible material 
for rainwear, luggage, shower 
curtains, and a variety of other 
products. 


Grant Storage Battery Co. 


Denver, Colo.—Grant Storage 
Battery Co. is expanding its faci- 
lities here to manufacture battery 
parts. The company, an auto- 
motive subsidiary of Electric 
Storage Battery Co., formerly 
assembled battery parts only. 
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Air-Conditioning 
Cuts Output Tag 


Oaks, Pa.—When Penco Metal 
Products Division of Alan Wood 
Steel Co. installed an air-condi- 
tioning dehumidifying system in 
its new plant, it had a two-fold 
purpose. 

Penco makes lockers, cabinets, 
shelving and other sheet steel 
items. It stores the standard 
components and assemblies items 
as orders come in. 

Before moving to the new 
plant, the steel parts had to be 
painted with a preservative coat 
immediately after being formed. 
Otherwise a rust film would form 
on the metal within 24 hours. 

The new plant has an 18,000 
sq. ft. storage area where the 
relative humidity is controled to 
35% making it unnecessary to 
coat the steel. 

A 600-ton hermetically sealed 
centrifugal refrigeration unit sup- 
plies chilled water to fan-coil 
units throughout the office and 
plant. 


SPS Western Opens 
$5 Million Plant 


Santa Ana, Calif. —SPS West- 
ern, West Coast branch of Stand- 
ard Pressed Steel Co., has started 
limited production at its $5 mil- 
lion steel shop, office equipment, 
an aircraft fastener plant. Full 
production is expected by early 
1959. 

The plant will serve an 11- 
state sector including California, 


Solid Carbide Drill Fits Needles Eye 


Detroit—What appears to be a frayed piece 
of thread going through a needle’s eye is actually 
a real, fluted, solid cemented carbide drill, magni- 
fied eight times—produced for the first time 
down to 0.024-inch diameter by 
Industries’ Detroit Division, Super Tool Co. 

The firm is producing these tiny precision 
drills for making holes in nonferrous and other 
highly abrasive materials, such as titanium, copper, 


brass, 


Van Norman 


cate process. 


aluminum, 
rockets and missiles, aircraft instruments, printed 
circuits in the electronics field and other similar 
highly precisioned work. 

The cemented carbide drills, next to diamonds 
in hardness, are so wear resistant they can drill 
hundreds of holes without variance in size. 
company produces the drills by a special intri- 


plastics, etc., employed for 


The 


Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Utah, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Arizona, and 
New Mexico. 

The plant also has a screw 
thread metrology laboratory for 
precision measuring equipment 
for industry use. 


Indiana Oil Sold 


purchased Indiana Oil 
ment Co., Indianapolis, In 
oil equipment jobber. 


Joliet, 1ll.—Farrell Mfg. 
truck tank manufacturer, recently 
Equip- 
d., an 
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Reynolds Aluminum 
Adds Pre-Enameling 


Atlanta, Ga. — Reynolds 
Aluminum Supply Co. has in- 
stalled new 18 in. pre-enameling 
equipment which anodizes and 
paints coiled metal stock con- 
tinuously. This equipment is an 
addition to the 36 in. facility in 
use since 1955 and increases ca- 
pacity to a total of 30,000 Ib. 
per shift for both lines. 

Paul H. Fox, company presi- 
dent, said it takes only three men 
to oversee the entire new line 
which operates at speeds up to 
70 ft. a minute. Fox said that 
painted material on the new line 
has been used in manufacturing 
siding, screen railings, and color- 
weld awning supplies. 


Department Reorganized 


Matawan, N. J.—Hanson-Van 
Winkle-Munning Co. has reor- 
ganized its rectifier department 

develop equipment for elec- 
trochemical and electrometallur- 
gical processing. Other industrial 
applications to be developed 
include utility power conversion, 
shop power supply, special labor- 
atory supply, motor generator 
field excitation, and high-voltage 
hard anodizing. 


Subsidiary Acquired 


Newark, N. J.—Federal Elec- 
tric Co. has acquired a Canadian 
subsidiary, Federal Pacific Mfg. 
Co. of Toronto. The Canadian 
firm has operated for the past 


six years as a Federal Pacific 
licensee and will continue to 
sroduce molded case circuit 


breakers, fusible service equip- 
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ment, panelboards, switchboards, 
and Luminaire fluorescent light- 
ing fixtures. 


Oklahoma City to Pay 
For Equipment Later 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—City 
Officials are putting the finishing 
touches on a proposal under 
which Oklahoma City will pur- 
chase heavy equipment on a five- 
year payment plan. 

City Manager Sheldon Stirling 
originated the plan, considered 
a revolutionary proposal here, 
so that badly needed equipment 
could be replaced immediately. 
It calls for purchase of heavy 
equipment costing approximately 
$500,000 to be financed by bonds 
which would be retired in five 
years under annual $100,000 
payments out of the city budget. 


Dow, BASFL Form Unit 


Freeport, Texas—Dow Chem- 
ical Co. and Badische Anilin Und 
Sodafabrik (BASFL) of Germany 
have teamed up to establish a 
subsidiary here. The new firm, 
Dow-Badische Chemical Corp., 
will manufacture chemical prod- 
ucts on the basis of acetylene 
supplied by Dow. 


Talking Truck Terminal 


Albany, N. Y. arge truck 
terminal at the Port of Albany 
is reported to be in the talking 
stage. But the terminal, to con- 
nect with rail and river carriers, 
is not likely to materialize at 
least until after a state-planned 
river front arterial highway route 
is completed. 


Perlick Brass Changes 
Name to Be Up to Date 


Milwaukee, Wis. — Perlick 
Brass Co., in announcing its 
change in name to the Perlick 
Co., brought its name up to date. 

Firm president H. R. Perlick 
said the firm doesn’t use much 
brass in its products now. The 
company, organized in 1917 to 
make brass specialties for the 
automotive and heating indus- 
tries, now produces refrigerated 
cabinets, ice cube makers, bottle 
coolers, soft drink dispensers 
and brewery fittings. 


Stauffer Building Plant 


Richmond, C: auffer 
Chemical Co. is building a 
$300,000 semi-works plant to 
produce tantalum and columbium 
pentachlorides at its Richmond 
Research Laboratories. 
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This Week’s 


Purchasing 
Perspective AUG. 11-17 


More and more companies are putting greater stock in one of 
their best business physicians, the P.A. and well they should. 
For his little black bag contains all sorts of financial medicine and 
operating tools to nip ailments in the bud, or even before they 
take root. 

Key purchasing executives willingly unveiled many of these 
“doctoring’ methods for PURCHASING WEEK and explained in 
detail how they plan to use them to keep their firms healthy, 
prosperous, and growing during the remainder of 1958 and 
through 1959. (See col. | pg. 1). 


While there was a definite concentration in certain basic 
areas, inventory control, value analysis, new products, etc.— 
the list of prescriptions which purchasing executives say can 
best contribute to corporate success is amazing. 

It is only a confident and able business doc who proclaims 
he can keep the year’s profit column in the black by “treating” 
inventories, hard pricing, value analysis, and other purchasing 
basics, plus transportation, new products, standardization, bid- 
ding, and contract negotiation techniques, and so on down the 
line. 

Not only that, he includes among his patients his sources of 
supply and his purchasing department personnel. Now there's 
a man for you! 


Speaking of health, more signs cropped up last week that 
business in general is regaining some of its vitality. 

A case in point was the stubborn rise on the stock market. 
Apparently Wall Streeters, who are usually “in the know,” are 
betting on a quick recovery. Even when the Federal Reserve 
Board stepped on their toes by boosting stock margins, their 
enthusiasm held. However, when President Eisenhower warned 
that continued price increases may bring consumer rebellion, the 
applecart tipped slightly. 

Although the increase in stock margins was the first credit 
tightening move by the F.R.B. since last summer when signs of a 
recession were evident, it does not necessarily signal a switch 
in its policy of maintaining credit ease. Rather it implies the 
F.R.B. has stopped worrying about a recession and has started 
worrying about the possibility of future inflation. 


Another healthy sign was Kennecott’s move to increase out- 
put, an action that reversed a series of copper production cut- 
backs by U. S. miners in the past year and a half. 

Copper producers pin their hopes for greater recovery on 
passage in this session of Congress of the Mineral Stabilization 
Bill. Hopes for the mineral program were boosted recently by 
interior Secretary Seaton’s assertion that chances for passage 
are good. On the other hand, one observer pointed out that 
chances of a further hike in the producers’ price of copper are 
small since buying does not yet appear to be substantial enough. 

Sull, buying has increased of late. This, along with increases 
expected to continue in steel orders despite the parade of price 
hikes, offers more food for thought on just how quickly we'll be 
out of the woods. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway tolls committee had its hands 
full last week—Both in) Washington and Ottawa—hearing 
diametrically opposed complaints (see cols. 2 & 3, p. 1). When it’s 
all over you'll find the final toll rates will be just about the same 
as they are now. 


The list of bids also showed 


Georgia State P.A. 
Drawing Fire Again 


(Continued from page 1) 
award on Aug. 1, admitted he 
Was not a paint manufacturer, 
but refused to name the supplier 
he will use to get the paint for 
the state. 

Steck said his corporation's 
charter is being expanded though 
no amendment is yet on file in 
the Secretary of State’s office. 
When asked why his firm’s ad- 
dress as listed on the paint bid 
was that of a reality firm of which 
he is an associate, Steck said 
that Brogg Inc. is in the process 
of getting its own office. 
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that a company chartered to do 
advertising and public relations 
had also submitted a bid to 
supply the state with paint. 


Beryllium Producers 
Estimate New Source 


Dayton, Ohio—Beryllium pro- 
ducers believe they have a 30-yr. 
supply of the metal in the Crystal 
Mountain and Storm Mountain 
areas of Colorado. 

William Dansby, president of 
the Beryllium Mining Associa- 
tion, said the metal will open the 
door to new nuclear and space 
age advances. 


P.A.s Name Inventory Big Job in 1959 


(Continued from page 1) 


40° listed value analysis as one 
of the several areas where they 
anticipated effective results; more 
than 30% view new products in 
the same light. 

Cost-consciousness, stemming 
from workouts in helping their 
firms combat recent months of 
business recession, was reflected 
in virtually all the responses from 
upper-echelon P.A.’s their com- 
ments indicated they planned to 
make full use of valuable lessons 
learned during the 1957-58 busi- 
ness slowdown. 

The fact that 26% expect 
sharpened bidding and contract 
negotiation techniques to pay ofl 
in 1959 should be fair warning 
to suppliers that P.A.’s will be 


demanding better cost quotes 
and/or improved services. 
[ransportation and _ traffic 


were frequently mentioned as a 


vital purchasing problem, and 
18% anticipated emphasis on 


transportation costs and proce- 
dures would be a definite area of 
gain for them. 

Closer coordination with other 
top company management and 
other company departments such 
as production, engineering, and 
sales also will receive substantial 
attention. Interdepartmental co- 
ordination was listed as a must 
by 12%. 

Reevaluation of their own pur- 
chasing department, its aims, and 
activities will be sought by 9% 
as a major contribution. 

Standardization, | surprisingly, 
was far down on the list of the 
“most important.” Only 7° spe- 
cifically mentioned standardiza- 
tion in their comments although 
many may have had it in mind 
for their value analysis programs. 

A substantial segment hopes to 
make progress in supply sources. 
Obtaining new, reliable sources 
of supply either to replace or sup- 
plement present sources was 
given by 11 as a key goal 

Other principal areas where 
purchasing executives expect 
most to help their companies 
materially include: 

@ Keeping management _ in- 
formed of changing business con- 
ditions through “our close con- 
tact with the business pulse.” 

@Giving close attention § to 
make-or-buy programs. 

e improving techniques for 
decisions on leasing vs. buying. 

® Intensification of interview 
technique. 

@ New packaging ideas. 

® Bulk shipments. 

© Reduction of productive ma- 
terials cost by 2% of 
dollar. 

A substantial number used the 
all-inclusive (and vague) term 
“cost reduction” to indicate 
Where they expected to give the 
most aid to company manage- 
ment in the purchasing depart- 
ment. And another group. of 
P.A.’s said they would rely on 
“smart buying.” 

Here is how some purchasing 
V.P.s and purchasing directors 
said they expect to make their 
most Important contributions to 
corporate success during the 
coming year: 

e To continue maintaining low 
inventory in the face of expected 
rise in business. To be able to 
reduce costs with steel prices 
up and large labor contracts 
pending which can only be settled 
by increase in wages affecting 
everything else—appliance man- 
ufacturer, Michigan. 


sales 
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emphasized by reporting P.A.’s. 


1. Inventory control. 

2. Value analysis. 

3. Utilizing new products and 
developments. 

4. Improved bidding and con- 
tract negotiation techniques. 

5. Watching 
costs. 


transportation 


6. Coordination of company 


departments. 
7. New reliable sources of 
supply. 


8. Re-evaluate own purchas- 


Here is a list of what top purchasing executives feel will be 
their most important contributions to their company management 
and operations during the coming year. They are in the order 


ing department. 
9. Standardization. 
10. Keep 
competitive. 


own sales prices 
11. New ideas in packaging. 
12. Close attention to make- 
or-buy programs. 
13. Further 
leasing vs. buying. 
14. Intensify 


investigation of 
interview tech- 
nique to improve “know-how.” 

15. Reduce cost of productive 
materials by 2° of sales dollar. 


® Keep management apprised 
of the positions of the industries 
supplying materials to the com- 
pany Keep posted at all 
times on reviewing transportation 
methods and pricing value 
analysis should be part of the 
policy of every purchasing de- 
partment regardless of their load 
—gear manufacturer, Wisconsin. 

e Timing the turn in our 
inventory policy . anticipating 
the turning point (from present 
moderate reduction) will make 
more money for our company 
than any other one thing we can 
do—machinery manufacturer, 
Milwaukee. 

e This forthcoming year will 
be no bed of roses for any pur- 
chasing department. Among the 
most important contributions are: 
cost reduction through standard- 
ization, value analysis, introduc- 
tion of new materials and proc- 
esses, proper inventory control, 
better utilization of improved 
shipping, transportation, and 
packaging methods—tarm equip- 
ment, Minneapolis. 

e The current severe inventory 
reduction has provided benefits 
from investment and space which 
management will desire to con- 
tinue as long as_ possible 
much emphasis must be put on 
sources of supply who will per- 
form well enough to deliver cur- 
rent requirements on schedule... 
resistance to panic or expedients 
will be needed in the expected 
business upswing to insure reten- 
tion of the gains made during this 
recession—industrial truck man- 
ufacturer, Chicago. 

eContract negotiations on 
yearly corporate basis will show 
the greatest financial benefits or 
gains... make or buy and intra- 
divisional transactions also will 
show great advances in a growing 
company such as ours. Need 
for better departmental coordi- 
nation also is important—busi- 
ness machine company, Mich. 

One of the most important 
factors in which purchasing can 
help management now is in pre- 
serving the company cash_ posi- 
tion. We believe that tight and 
flexible control on inventory is 
very important we also are 
checking very closely wherever 
possible to utilize new and better 
products and in many cases to 
substitute for products that will 
do the job at less cost. Value 
analysis as to outside purchases 
or inside manufacture also. is 
important at this time—resistor 
manufacturer, Dover, N. H. 

® Keep inventories at absolute 
minimum —tool manufacturer, 
Cleveland. 

e Primary contribution will be 
the development of competent 
management personnel. These 


men will be responsible for run- 
ning the company in years to 
come and the field of purchasing 
offers the best area for developing 
and enlarging the skills required 
for top level executive action— 
engine manufacturer, Indiana. 

@ Negotiate lowest possible 
prices keep inventories at 
proper level careful study 
of economic conditions and keep- 
ing top management informed 
on anticipated price changes, 
trends and limitations on sup- 
plies .. . improvement of internal 
procedures and increasing inter- 
nal efficiency—heavy machinery 
manufacturer, Olean, N. Y. 

e Further emphasis on value 
buving, without sacrifice to qual- 
ity or performance—specialty 
steel manufacturer, Reading, Pa. 

¢Current market conditions 
present a mandate to purchasing 
in the form of a responsibility to 
make the greatest contribution to 
product than heretofore 
possible. This can be done by 
a combination of three methods: 
Intense value analysis, revised 
negotiation procedures and poli- 
cies; and an energetic program 
of purchased parts research on 
the part of suppliers—apphance 
manufacturer, Indiana. 

@ Design and material recom- 
mendations that will reduce costs 
—pharmaceutical manufacturer, 
[linois. 

e Full utilization of personnel. 
value analysis, strict inventory 
control, reduce paper work, and 
add equipment to increase rec- 
lamation center production 
oil refining, California. 

e Combination of the follow- 
ing: inventory control, revised 
bidding and contract negotiation 
techniques. value analysis—lime- 
stone products, West Virginia. 

e Contributions to new product 
development. Purchasing — has 
more opportunity to see and hear 
new ideas and materials to pre- 
sent management. New products 
are the life blood of a manu- 
facturing business—floor polish 
manufacturer, Tenn. 

e Inventory control, — value 
analysis, transportation and ship- 
ping methods—textile manutac- 
turer, Troy, N. Y. 

e Rigid inventory control by 
contributing to planning of pro- 
duction to utilize all available 
products and new developments 
—milling company, Minneapolis. 

One machine tool firm  pur- 
chasing director, who listed in- 
ventories, hard pricing, alertness 
to transportation, and new ma- 
terials and methods in that order, 
also added a fifth goal: 

“Discover how to get a full 
eight hours work from personnel 
of your department, allowing for 
coffee breaks!” 


costs 


Memphis, 
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Anti-Trust Probe 
Begins on Steel 


(Continued from page 1) 
have been violated in effectuating 
these increases.” He told sub- 
committee members in no uncer- 
tain terms that “we will prose- 
cute” if any evidence of a con- 
spiracy is turned up. 

Subcommittee members were 
visibly taken aback by Hansen’s 
testimony. The group had sum- 
moned him to demand to know 
what steps the government might 
take under anti-trust laws for 
prosecution of the firms, only to 
find that the Justice Department 
already was off to a running start 
in this direction. 

Hansen’s remarks were not the 
only surprises produced at the 
hearings. Wisconsin Sen. Alex- 
ander Wiley, a Republican, 
asked whether the government 
shouldn't impose price controls 
on steel and other leading indus- 
tries to protect the public against 
inflation. 


Wiley said “vitalized new 
mechanisms were needed to 
deal with economic leaders set 


prices, “why can’t the American 
people set them” through govern- 
ment controls, he argued. 


The hearings brought out 
clearly that congressmen’ were 
aroused over the hike in  stcel 


prices and the whole matter of 
inflation, and were seeking new 
ways to deal with the problem. 
“Life and Death” Matter 
Sen. Joseph C. O'Mahoney 
(D-Wyo.) said that inflation is a 
matter of “life and death” and 
that unless it is stopped the 
United States could lose the cold 
war to Russia. He and Sen. John 
A. Carroll (D-Colo.) suggested 
that the subcommittee and the 
Justice Department cooperate in 
investigating the steel industry. 
O'Mahoney said the subcom- 
mittee could provide the sub- 
peona power the department 
now lacks to secure records of 
individual firms, and = Carroll 
added that the Senate group 
could act in a grand jury capacity. 
Hansen noted that there were 
numerous stories in the trade 
press about steel prices previous 
to the actual increases. He sug- 
gested there may be a “tacit 
agreement” among steel leaders 
to talk to trade journals about 
price plans in such a way as to 
elicit a response from competi- 
tors. Hansen said he was study- 
ing whether this in effect consti- 
tuted a conspiracy. 
“Undoubtedly a conspiracy 
exists,” he said, “if we have con- 
versations between competitors, 
followed by uniform price in- 
creases at a time when economic 
conditions are such that an in- 
crease is not to be expected.” 


Hansen's position contrasted 
strongly with that of chairman 
John Gwynne of the Federal 


Trade Commission who appeared 
before the subcommittee the next 
day. 

While Gwynne said “we are 
disturbed about the situation in 
this industry,” he indicated that 
the F.T.C. had no plans for an 
investigation. 

Ihe F.T.C. chief said his 
agency had made a number of 
“spot checks” into pricing activ- 
ities of the steel industry since 
1951 and had not found any evi- 
dence of a conspiracy. 

“Without evidence or some in- 
dication of illegality.” Gwynne 
said. “we simply do not have the 
staff to go out and investigate.” 
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ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL Victor R. Hansen, left, points to chart 


showing steel-price trends. 


Sen. Estes Kefauver looks on. 


1.C.C. Ruling Backs R.R.s Petition 


(Continued from page 1) 
as long as two years before the 
attempt to break Rock Island’s 
exclusive service to Lake Calumet 
is settled. 

Nickel Plate, which has lines 
on the east side of the lake, has 
joined with Rock Island to op- 
pose the railroads’ attempt. 

Lined up with the six railroads 
are the Chicago Board of Trade, 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce & Industry, the Port Dis- 
trict, the North Piet Terminal 
Co., the Calumet Harbor Ter- 
minals, the Packers Terminal 
Warehouse, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The six applicants have told 
1.C.C. that “industries now or 
hereafter located in the area 
must have the many advantages 
and benefits of (our) service. 

Rock Island, however, says it 
is “serving and will continue to 
serve adequately” the port dis- 
trict. The railroad «argues that 
it is prepared to expand its 
facilities. 

Working Out Leasing Plan 

The Chicago Regional Port 
District, the seven-year-old port 
development agency, and the six 
railroads have worked out a plan 
under which the railroads would 


lease the tracks and other rail 
facilities. 
Lake Calumet port is the 


major deep water port facility in 
the Port of Chicago. It’s tn the 
heart of the Chicago Railroad 
Switching District, adjoining ma- 
jor highways. 

The port district’s — official 
policy is that “the public interest 
as well as the interests of pros- 
pective tenants and users of the 
Lake Calumet harbor will be best 
served by making available to 
them all accessible railroad serv- 
ice on an equal basis, and under 
no circumstances that a monopoly 
or exclusive privilege shall be 
granted to a single railroad car- 
rier to serve the Lake Calumet 
harbor.” 

Its reasons for seeking addi- 
tional railroad service into the 
Lake Calumet area: 1. It wants 
more single-line rates and more 
two-line rates and the service re- 
sulting from these; 2. The port 
district would have available a 
much larger supply of cars to 
handle the traffic destined to and 
from the port: and 3. If, as now, 
Rock Island alone served the 
port. “the possibility of disrup- 
tion in service because of labor 


differences or cessation of opera- 
tion due to other causes would 
be lessened.” 


Reciprocal Trade 
Wins Extension 


(Continued from page 1) 
area will not have established 
even the target rates before that 
time. 

That means that the major 
European trading countries will 
not be able to sign extensive new 
trade agreements with the U.S. 
or anyone before 1962. The gen- 
eral agreement on tariffs and 
trade (Gatt) binds its signatories to 
the so-called most-favored-nation 
clause, Gatt-members outside 
Europe will not be able to re- 
jigger their tariffs significantly 
until they know what the Com- 
mon European rates on specific 
items will be. The most-favored- 
nation clause in effect says that 
when one nation signs a trade 
agreement with another, it must 
offer the same tariff rates to all 
Gatt members. 

It is specifically because the 
European Market will take at 
least four years to get going that 
President Eisenhower wanted at 
least the four-year extension of 
the reciprocal trade law he finally 
got. The White House and con- 
gressional liberal traders argued 
convincingly that without the au- 
thority to talk tariff cuts with 
other nations at least through 
1962, an extension of present law 
would be meaningless. 

Aside trom new international 
trade pacts, existing Ones may be 
altered before the four-year target 
date. But even minor adjust- 
ments required by U.S. Tariff 
Commission or the Office of De- 
fense and Civilian Mobilization 
will take at least two years to put 
into effect. 

There are a number of impor- 
tant loopholes in the new trade 
law. Because most of them are 
permissive rather than) manda- 
tory, it depends on how the pro- 
gram is) administered whethei 
they will mean new trade protec- 
tion for domestic producers. 

But the congressional approva! 
of the Trade Bill is perhaps most 
important as a psychological sym- 
bol it tells the rest of the free 
world that the U.S. intends to cut 
tariffs and expand world com- 
merce. 
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User Industries Will Follow 
Aluminum, Steel Tag Increase 


(Continued from page 1) 
creases on selected steel mill 
items has actually turned into a 
near-general hike of 3% on all 
items. 

The only items not affected 
were stainless strip and sheet and 
tinplate. Stainless, however, 
Was expected to rise over the 
weekend. Tinplate, on the other 
hand, was expected to hold at 
least until the canning season 
ends next month. 

Informed sources say that can 
makers have a  “gentlemen’s 
agreement” with the steel indus- 
try whereby they are notified 35 
days prior to any price increase. 
No such notification has yet been 
given, as far as could be learned. 


The survey noted that. stiff 
competition in some industries 
and substantial inventories in 


others may restrain—temporarily 
at least—rapid-fire boosts by sev- 
eral steel and aluminum users. 


Not An Easy Decision 


According to a_ large steel 
plate user in Pittsburgh, engaged 
in heavy industrial fabrication, 
“the question of whether we will 
pass along high steel prices is al- 
most academic in our business. 

“Of course we would like to. 
But, under present day business 
conditions, we'll have to beat the 
3% cost jump. How can you in- 
crease the price when all your 
competitors are so hungry for 
business that they practically 
squeeze the profits out of most 
contracts?” 

The other “restraining factor” 
was pointed out by Eugene 
Fuiler, vice president of the IlIli- 
nois Tool Works in Chicago. He 
said although they buy very little 
aluminum, they buy a lot of steel 
of all types and at the current 
time do have a substantial in- 
ventory in some sizes. 

“We will have to recover at 
least a portion of our costs of 
doing business,” he said. “But 
we havent arrived at a figure yet. 
It will be at least 60-90 days be- 
fore we do.” 


The Proverbial Straw 


Many companies consider the 
price-hike parade the proverbial 
“straw” on top of recent and im- 
minent wage increases. An elec- 
trical appliance dealer in Cleve- 
land said he has been straining 
to hold the price line in the face 
of wage boosts. 

“But [| don’t see how it will be 
possible to absorb them now on 
top of the steel and aluminum 
jumps,” he said. 

Aluminum products apparently 
will not be affected as much as 
steel products, the survey showed. 
It was pointed out that since alu- 
minum had dropped 2¢ and has 
only risen .7¢, the price effect 
should not be too severe. 

Although most firms were 
frank to admit they would pass 
along the added cost, they de- 
clined, except in a few cases, to 
say how much and when. 

“| feel that passing along the 
impact of this latest rise is in- 
evitable,” said) Judson Sayre, 
president of the Norge Division, 
Borg-Warner Corp. in Chicago. 
“We cannot continue to absorb 
rising prices and rising costs.” 

S. E. Heymann, marketing re- 
search director for the Signode 
Steel Strapping Co., also in Chi- 
cago, was of the same mind. “We 


are studying the steel price in- 
creases and have not yet come to 
a decision on our own prices. 
But the probability of a price in- 
crease in Our own products Is ex- 
teremely high. 

“The question is not so much 
whether we'll raise prices or not, 
but how much and when. We 
have to find out first just exactly 
how much we're going to be pay- 
ing for what we buy. More than 
half the total cost of our prod- 
ucts is steel and in the past we 


havent been able to absorb an 
increase of this sort.” 
Several firms were more 


specific on their plans. California 
Steel Products Division of Yuba 
Consolidated Industries, — Inc., 
Richmond, Calif., fabricator of 
light and heavy structural steel, 
has already upped its price $5.00 
a ton, a little more than the $4.50 
increase in the basic price. 

Custom-Aire Products Division 
of Pacific Industries, Inc. in San 
Francisco, which makes steel wall 
heaters, will hike its prices 3-4% 
in the next 60 days. Part of that 
increase reflects a 2242 in- 
crease in the cost of labor. 

The King Plow Co. in Atlanta 
will pass along 50° of the in- 
crease 60 days after notice of in- 
crease by their suppliers. This 
will mean a hike of about 5% 
over the present price of their 
products. 

General Steel Products Corp., 
a New York office furniture 
manufacturer, said they will raise 
their prices 3 to 5% in propor- 
tion to the steel increase. 

Prices for 1959 model autos 
and white goods are currently in 
the formulative stage and won't 
be announced until the various 
makes are introduced in Septem- 
ber and October. 

Ihe industry is playing the an- 
nual roulette game where 
ings achieved during the year are 
balanced against increased costs. 
But with labor still fighting for a 
boost, it is almost a certainty that 
prices will go up. 

The reaction of firms in St. 
Louis follows the general pat- 
tern. Everyone is ready to pass 
on boosts to the next consumer 
where they can get away with it, 
but competition is still a big fac- 
tor for many companies there. 

Meanwhile, steel producers are 
still emphasizing that their price 
boosts are modest and really do 
not cover the July rise in employ- 
ment costs. 

Boiled down into hard 
this merely means that purchas- 
ing agents can expect slightly 
fewer headaches once the chain- 
reaction of price hikes really 
starts moving. 


Save 


facts, 


1.C.C. Examiner Downs 
L.C.L. Rate Increase 


Washington—Oren G. Barber, 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Examiner has urged rejection 
of the Eastern railroads’ plan to 
increase small shipment rates by 
an average of 23.32¢ a cwt. 

Although his findings did not 
take the position that increases 
are undesirable, he asked the 
commission to dismiss the case 
because he said the railroads 
failed to show how they arrived 
at the figures, and did not show 
them to be reasonable. 
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Features Spark 
Appliance Sales 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—A recent 
study by the University of Michi- 
gan has produced some interest- 
ing facts about purchases of 
major household goods. In the 
buying of new lines of equip- 
ment and the replacing of late 
model conventional appliances, 
such as ranges and refrigerators, 
new product feature interest 
seems to play a major roll. 

The study found for instance, 
that among people who owned 
late model refrigerators, pur- 
chases of new models were three 
times as high among those who 
expressed interest in new product 
features, as among those who had 
no such interest. 

Among those with older or no 
refrigerators at all, interest in 
new features seemed to have little 
relation to actual purchases. This 
indicates that buying plans per 
se, does not necessarily stimu- 
late interest in new product fea- 
tures. 

For P.A.’s and other business- 
men, the study indicates the im- 
portancé of new product features 
in their line of For this 
factor would seem to influence a 
very vital part of the potential 
consumer market. 


goods. 


Business Notes 

Inventory Dips 
Washington Factory Aes 

trade inventories continued to 


decline in June—but at a slower 
rate from earlier months. Ac- 
cording to a new Commerce De- 


partment report, total business 
stocks at the end of June were 
down to $86.5 billion—S400 


million below end-of-May figures. 

The entire decline in stocks 
was centered at the manufactur- 
ing level. Little change was re- 
ported in wholesale and retail 
stocks. Details are given in the 
table below. 


lotal Manufacturing & Trade 
Inventories 
(billions of dollars) 

Seasonally 
Adjusted 

1958 
May June 
Potal 86.9 86.5 
Manufacturing $0.9 §0.3 
Durable 29.0 28.6 
Nondurable 213 Zhe 
Wholesale [2.5 G20 
Durable 6.2 6.2 
Nondurable 5.9 $.9 
Retail 4 23.9 24.0 
Durable 10.8 10.8 
Nondurable 13.1 3.5 


Polyethylene Containers 
Increase Sales 10.4% 


New York—Use of larger size 
polyethylene = containers has 
shown a major increase, accord- 
ing to a recent survey by The 
Society of the Plastics Industry, 
Inc. 

During the first) quarter of 
1958, 113 million plastic bottles 
and tubes were sold, up 10.4% 
over the like period last year. 
Up to the present time, the 
largest volume of these containers 
has been represented by small 
size bottles and tubes. The pre- 
sent trend, however, indicates 
that the use of larger sizes is on 
the increase, the society said. 


Consumers Slash Installment Credit 


Washington—Consumers have 
Slashed their installment credit 
in June for the fifth straight 
month in a row. According to 


J & L Pipe Given Name 


Aliquippa, Pa. — Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. has adopted 
the trade name “Jal-Con-Weld” 
for the pipe manufactured on its 
two continuous weld pipe mills 
here. The mills produce pipe in 
sizes from 2 in. to 4 in. for 
oil and gas distribution lines, and 
for plumbing and heating appli- 
cations, at rates up to 1,000 fpm. 


the Federal Reserve Board, out- 
standing installment credit fell 
$127 million during the month 
after adjusting in seasonal varia- 
LIONS. 

he decline was similiar to the 
ones recorded in April and May, 
but somewhat smaller than de- 
clines noted during February and 
March. Again nearly all of the 
decline was due to drop in new 
auto loans. 

Total consumer credit (install- 
ment plus non-installment credit) 
also declined in January by $226 
million. Details are given in the 
table at the right. 


Consumer Credit 
(Millions of Dollars) 


June 30, 


1958 
Type of credit 

Instalment credit, total 33,054 
Automobile paper 14,69] 

Other consumer goods 
paper . . 8,203 

Repair and moderniza- 
tion loans 1,942 
Personal loans 8,218 
Noninstalment credit, total. 10,068 
Single-payment loans .. 3,645 
Charge accounts 3,949 
Service credit 2,474 
lotal consumer credit 43,122 
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-..and industry all over the world uses equally im- 
pressive amounts of the air, water, steam, suction 
and many other hoses in the full range of types and 


sizes made by Gates. 


Back of this world-wide acceptance is a con- 
tinuing program of specialized hose research at the 
multi-million dollar Gates Research Center staffed 
by more than 200 chemists, physicists, engineers 


and technicians. 


It is the aim of this specialized research to in- 
crease hose utility and life, and to lower industry’s 


annual hose costs. 


The Mark of Specialized Research 


Made in a Full Range of Types and Sizes 


Long Sault Dam. 


Industry has in use today 


more than 4000 MILE 
of Type 19B’ Gates Hose 


You find Gates Hose where anything flows 


St. Lawrence Seaway — one of the biggest con- 
struction jobs in the world — employs thousands 
of feet of Gates Type 19B Hose. Shown here is 


(PHOTO COURTESY NEW YORK POWER AUTHORITY.) 


Because Gates Hose is so widely preferred, it is 
quickly available from leading distributors in all 
industrial centers in the United States, and in 90 
countries throughout the world...and its outstanding 
performance is guaranteed by the World’s Largest 


Maker of V-Belts. 


*Gates Type 19B Hose carries air, water, coolants, 
oils, greases, gasoline, kerosene, or solvents. This pop- 
ular hose—one of many in Gates full line—is always 
available from your nearby Gates Distributor. 


The Gates Rubber Company e Denver, Colorado 


TPA 335 


Gates Industrial Hose 
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Its performance and name are the 


Other Outstanding Shell 
Industrial Lubricants 


Shell Rimula Oils—for heavy-duty diesel 
engines 


Shell Talona R Oil 40—anti-wear crank- 
case oil for diesel locomotives 


Shell Alvania Grease— multi-purpose in- 
dustrial grease 


Shell Turbo Oils—for utility, industrial 
and marine turbines 


Shell Dromus Oils—soluble cutting oils 
for high-production metal working 


Shell Macoma Oils—for extreme pressure 
industrial gear lubrication 


Shell Voluta Cils—for high-speed quench- 
ing with maximum stability 


SHELL 


same around the world 


Shell Tellus Oil is top-rated as both a lubricant and a control 
fluid for complex hydraulic systems. Its ability to combat 
oxidation, rust, sludge-formation, wear and foaming has earned 
it nationwide popularity. 

You may be glad to know that the hydraulic-operated 
equipment you manufacture can now obtain the same efficient 
protection in other countries of the world. Tellus* Oil is 
available to your customers abroad. With it they can enjoy the 
same performance that your domestic customers rely upon. 


For more complete information on Tellus Oil, write Shell 
Oil Company, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, New York, 
or 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, California. 

*Registered Trademark 


TELLUS OIL 


Purchasing Week August 11, 1958 


